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POEMS, BY A COMMON SAILOR, 


In the Literary Gazette, No. 76, 
July 4, 1818, we reviewed a publication 
entitled ‘‘ The Harp of the Desert, 
containing the Battle of Algiers,” &c. 
and purporting to have been written by 
Ismael Fitzadam, a Seaman. At that 
period we were led to believe that this 
title was merely assumption, and that 
the real author was Captain C——, the 
brother of a noble Lord who has tra- 
velled much and to good purpose, in 
distant countries. Certainly there was 
nothing in the poetry which could war- 
rant any conclusion hostile to this the- 
ory ; for its merits, both of composi- 
tion and mind, were such as would not 
have disgraced a writer of any eminence 
in station or literature. 

We have recently learnt to our great 
surprise (from anonymous, but self- 
evidently respectable authority), that 
Fitzadam is really what was given 
out...an Able Seaman on board a 
King’s Frigate! ‘And what is still 
more incredible, that neither the noble 
Lord, Exmouth, whose exploits he so 
gloriously sings, nor any of his officers, 
have ever thought it worth while to 
seek for and reward this nautical but 
genuine Child of Song. Perhaps we 
should be still more astonished at the 
same neglect in another quarter, were 
it not known to us that the official du- 
ties of the two Secretaries of the Ad- 
miralty (both high among the literati 
of England, and one of them himself a 
distinguished poet), are of so engross- 
ing a nature, that they may have pre- 
vented their attention from being drawn 
to this fact : otherwise, we should un- 
hesitatingly express our opinion, that 
it was a discredit to Mr. Barrow, and 
especially to Mr. Croker, to overlook 

the author of the striking production to 
which we have alluded. 

All that we know of Fitzadam is, 
that he is a self-educated Sailor ; ana- 
tive, as we understand, of Leith ; and 
now discharged, after long and honour- 
able service, unfriended and unprovid- 
ed for. That such a man should pine 
in obscurity and want, is a disgrace to 
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the country, from which we trust this 
public notice will pave the way to re- 
deem it. For ourselves, we shall 
gladly promote any plan to benefit the 
individual in question: and that our 
goodwill towards him may find conge- 
nial sentiment and co-operation, we 
beg not only to refer to our Paper indi- 
cated at the commencement of this arti- 
cle, but to the following extracts from 
a MS. by the same hand, and, we be- 
lieve,* from a volume in preparation 
for the press, under the title of ‘* Lays 
or Lanp.” The variety of talent which 
they display, their beauty, their pathos, 
their unaffected and pure poetic charac- 
ter, will plead more effectually than we 
can for our Poor Sailor ! 


Extracts from the unpublished Poems, “‘ Lays 
oF LAND.” 


SONG. 


Oh, would I were among the bowers 
Thy waters, Witham ! love to lave, 
Where Botolph’s far-distinguish’d towers 
Look out upon the German wave. 
There is a star upon that stream, 
A flower upon those banks there blows— 
Heaven cannot boast a lovelier beam, 
Nor earth possess a sweeter rose. 


How blest were I, how more than blest, 
To sit me down those scenes among, 
And there, the cot’s contented guest, 
Divide my life twixt love afd song. 
To guard thee, sweet, and in thine ears 
Plead passion, not perchance in vain— 
The very vision costs me tears 
Of mingled tenderness and pain. 


Alas! how different is my lot! 
To drag out being far from thee, 
Far from that dear, that sacred spot, 
Which Witham leaves in tears like me. 
But, pilgrim of whatever shore, 
No fate from thee my soul shall tear ; 
And even when life itself’s no more, 
My spirit will be with thee there. 


A PETER-PINDARIC. 


A Frenchman, on a recent tour to Londres, 
Made rather a facetious blunder ; 

And, what is much more rare, got out of it 
With somewhat of an expiating hit. 


His stock of linen, as it did befall, 
A curse long pinned to shoulders of Monsieur, 


* Our readers will perceive that we speak 
doubtingly on several points in this brief notice : 
the reason is, that we are personally ignorant 
of these circumstances, and rely on information 
given to us under the signature of ‘‘ Philo Nau- 
ticus,”” who seems warmly to espouse the cause 
of this extra-ordinary bard. If required, we 
hope he will furnish us with further means of 
promoting the interests of the writer. En. 





Was mutilated much, and small, 
Collar, and frill, and wristband riddled thro’ 
By pounding 4lanchisseuse’s potent drub, 
Instead of rub, 
The river Seine her suds, a boat her tub.— 
“* Ma foi;”” quoth he, “ il faut que je m’adonise, 
J’ai besoin A present de von chemise— 
Et en voila, 4-propos,— tout prés—”’ 
A gilded shop-frent just upon his way, 
Inform d his ¢ye, in letters painted fair, 
A chemist —twas enough—did business there. 


Our traveller entered—made his bow —took 
snuff— 

And look’d complacent round—John Bull look’d 
gruff. 


** Sare,” said the son of frogs, * je vois tish here 

Que, l’on vend les chemises.... qie.... c'est & 
dire, 

That you do sell some shirt, et... . tout comme 


Gheeee : 
N’est ce pas ?” 


‘* Shirts! shirts !’’ scowled Bolus, tempted half 
to throttle, 

“‘ Who ever saw, or heard, of shirts in bottle, 

Or in a gallipot’s dimensions cooped ? 

Tho’ yours, sir, ‘ windowed’ as it is, and ‘ loop- 
ed,’ 

Seems from some mortar's vengeance to have 


fled, 

Which discipline might serve your own goose 
head.— 

Sir, I’m no séanistress—Nay, sity, quit your grin- 


ning— 
I make up medicine, jackanapes, not linen.” 


* Ah, vous le medecin-chemist—ah, oui, oui— 

Je me suis trompé donc, je trouve—I see. 

C’est drole ga, mais—the difference is small— 
A peu pres c’est egal— 

Monsieur le medecin, you be trop, too proud, 

To make s»»12 shirt, but you do make the shroud— 

Voiia tout—that’s all.” 





PARTING. 


No, never other lip shall press 

The plighted one where thine hath been, 
Nor ever other bosom press 

The heart whereon thy head did lean. 
Oh, never, love! tho’ after this 

Thy smile perchance no more I see.— 
The very memory of that bliss 

Shall keep me sacred all to thee. 


Farewell, farewell! in woe or weal, 
Tho’ worlds may interpose to sever, 

And “the world’s law,” I wildly feel, 
Thy heart and mine are one for ever. 

Farewell ! the ripe tear fills mine eye— 
My very inmost soul is riven ! 

After such pang ’tis light to die— 
Matilda, we shall meet in heaven ! 





LOVERS’ OATHS. 


By the first hint of love 

Heaved froin hearts newly swollen, 
While it secretly strove 

Thro’ the glance that was stolen— 
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By the hope mildly born 

In that false gleam of gladness, 
As a moment of morn 

Soon clouded in sadness— 


By the sigh that would steal, 

And the silence, and trembling, 
Which muke the soul feel 

It has done with dissembling— 


By the vow breath’d thro’ lips, 
Meeting oft as they breathed it, 
As to drink the warm life 
Of the heart that bequeathed it— 


By the big tear of blisses, — 
That moistened, in starting, 
Our long-clinging kisses, 
The moment of parting— 
By the sweetness and grace, 
More than heaven to a lover,— 
By that form and that face, 
Which are heavenly all over— 


By the struggle we proved, 
Shewing, oh, too severely ! 

That, tho’ both dearly loved. 
We loved virtue more dearly— 


By the anguish like death 
Our hearts felt to sever— 

By the memory, whose faith 
Will adhere to thee ever— 

These pledges I call, love, 
To witness [ take thee— 


By these, each and all, love, 
I'll never forsake thee! 





BALLAD. 
A dew-drop hung on the cheeks of a rose, 
Fast by a bower, 
Where, at sunset hour, 
The young sylph, Beauty, sought repose. 
Lovely as nature the flower looked at even, 
And the pure pearl wan, 
That trembled thereon, 
Had just been distille€ from heaven. 
An angcl of light, on some errand above, 
By accident strayed 
V the innocent maid 
Lay dreaming—her dreams were of love. 
Soft, soft to her wild-flower pillow he stole— 
Her bosom of snow, 
Now lifted, now low— 
Spoke the visions that warmed her soul. 
Then he plucked the rose, and diffused its fine dye 
O’er her cheek so bright, 
And bade the mild light 
Be henceforth the herald of tender joy. 


‘* And thou, little gem, be still trembling near, 
For if hint of onr heaven 
To mortals be given, 

’Tis beauty’s blush set with love’s tear.” 

It may be that we have readers (we 
hope we have none) whose hearts can 
resist these appeals. If such there be, 
our last effort upon them is an extract 
which appears to us to have but too much 
of the expression of truth in it not to 
be drawn from the life. The author, 
we fear, is himself— 


THE MARINER, 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


Or obvions td the hissing death-bolt, hurled 

Thro’. the red bursting of confronted. war, 

Was happiness—for then my worshipped star, 

The sacred one of duty, briefly shone, 

And audible above the cannon’s jar, — P 

My country’s voice, and honour’s, hail'd me on; 

ile hoarded hopes of to be won 

Enhanced the strife, where death and danger 

were, 

To sternest !—— But all is gone-—— 

And nought is left me now to hope, or donc. 

Becalm’d upon thy stagnant pool, despair ! 

With not one attribute of life, save breath— 

And misery—friendless in my sordid shed, 

Like the lone captive stretch’d on dungeon bed, 

Numbering the slow sands as they creep away, 

What recks to me such worse than liying death? 

Such gloomy eve of no inglorious day ? 

Oh, bitter , eat ! bitterer for unforeseen ! 

Within whose upas shadow joy, hope, nay 

The very spirit rots in dull decay.— 

Is life then stripped to this sere, lifeless thing ? 

Beams of my morning! blossoms of my noon! 

Whither, and wherefore, are ye fled so soon ? 

Weep, fond enthusiast! weep thy withered 

8 ———— 

God! that my grave, as was my birth, had been 

Amidst the living billows’ mighty swing, 

Or palled beneath the battle’s blazing wing, 

Then had I *scaped this agony of keen, 

Keen suffering—’scaped the curse to bear, by 

turns, 

Ingratitude, that, with a stony eyc, 

Like the vile heartless Levite, passcth by— 

Affected pity’s mockery—the spurns 

Of pampered pride—perchance the stings of po- 
verty ! 





Tentamen ; or an Essay towards the 
History of Whittington, some time 
Lord Mayor of London. . By Vicesi- 
mus Blinkinsop, LL. D. F. R. 8. 
A.S.S., &c. London, 1820, 18mo. 
pp. 76., . 


One of the most disagreeable features 
of the party politics of our times 
(leaving out of account the horrible 
nastiness of the investigation into the 
Queen’s conduct abroad), is the sour- 
ness and malignancy of spirit with 
which the contest is carried on. There 
is no longer any thing humorous, 
gentle, or manly in the struggle ; but 
it has assumed a gloomy, bloodthirsty, 
and barbarian aspect, at once frightful 
and abhorrent to the few who do not 
suffer their lives to be embittered by 
abandoning the bounties of Heaven, and 
plunging into this gulph of senseless 
turmoil and unproductive trouble. Po- 
litics are, indeed, the curse of our times. 
Peace, the mother of the useful arts, 
the nurse of the sciences, the improver 
of the condition of man, hath returned 
to earth in vain; the stormy and base 
passions seem Joosened by the event, 
and we pass from aggravation to ag- 
gravation, like maniacks; while the 
detested flux and reflux of discontent 
drowns all the better parts of nature, 


and the’spirit of contention blasts crea- 
tion; from-the humble plough-boy to the 
sceptered monarch. ; 

Among the efforts of some of the clever 


pry in this servile war, to introduce a 
ittle of the pleasantry, if not the chivalry of 
such conflicts into the struggle of the present 
period, this Tentamen is the most successful 
that tve have seen. The author, whoever he is, 
is far above the ordinary standard of squib. 
writers ; and has thrown much more wit into 
his jeu-desprit, than usually belongs to per- 
formances of its class. 

The design appears to be, to ridicule a 
person publicly conspicuous enough to 
render him a fair object of satire to his 
opponents—we allude to Mr. Alderman 
Wood; and as this is cleverly done, and 
without ill nature, under the pretence of 
raking up the story of the celebrated Whit- 
tington, we shall endeavour to entertain our 
readers (on which ever side they range them- 
selves,) with a glance at its fashion and 
manner. 

The dedication is to the Duke of Sussex, 
and enumerates a laughable list of His Royal 
Highness’s tifles, as patron or member of 
many benevolent and other institutions, from 
the Garter to the Fishmongers Company ; and 
from the Grand Lodge of Freemasons, to the 
institutions for delivering married women at 
their own habitations, and the General-Central 
Lying-in Charity ; from the Society of Arts, 
to the Beef Steak Club. The address which 
follows this enumeration is so severe, that 
we trust its insinuations are not well found- 
ed ; and in this hope, pass on to the body of 
the work. 

The author opens his subject with a good 
deal of drollery :— 

“In looking at the propensities of the age we 
live in, comparatively with those of times 
om one cannot fail to observe a laudable 
ove for the noble science of antiquities : of 
which it may be truly said, that it is con- 
versant with —-~ and unoffending yester- 
days, while the idle votaries of the world are 
busied about to-day, and the visionaries of 
ambition are dreaming of to-morrow. 

** Connected with this grave and useful pur- 
suit is the general inclination to search into 
the minutis of history, which never before 

revailed amongst us in so ardent a degree. 

he smallest information upon traditional 
points, is received with an avidity more 
salutary and commendable than that which 
is the result of a common place love of 
novelty; and the smaller the information, 
the’ greater the merit of the painstaking 
author; who, like a skilful clock maker, or 
other nice handy-craftsman, is lauded in 
proportion to the minuteness of his work. 

Such are, for instance, the valuable dis- 
coveries which that excellent philosopher 
and novelist Mr. Godwin hath made and 
edited, of and concerning the great poet 
Chaucer; and, inasmuch as the nice and 
small works of clock makers, which we have 
mentioned, are. carefully placed in huge 
towers and steeples, beyond malicious or 


impertinent curiosity, so this prudent phi- 








losopher hath disposed his small facts in twe 
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tall volumes, equally out of the reach of 
the vulgar. : 

“Such also are those valuable illustra 
tions of the private lives of public men 
which have issued from the press under the 
titles of “* Ana,” “ Remains,” and “ Me- 
moirs2? and which have so admirably an- 
awered the purposes for which they were 
put forth—namely, that of being sold—while 
they at the same time imaintain a discreet 
silence on all matters which the ingenious 
subject of the biography might wish to con- 
ceal, agreeably to that excellent maxim de 
mortuis nil nist bonrm: by these means, 
such treatises become a delectable kind of 
realing, wherein nothing is admitted which 
can hurt the feelings of any of the worthy 
persons mentioned ia the course of the work, 
particularly if they he deceased. This mode 
of writing conduces to good humour and 
charity amongst men, and manifestly tends, 
as Dr. Johnson observes on another occa- 
sion, to raise the general estimate of human 
nature. 

“ On these principles end considerations 
have I been induced at no sinall cost of time 
and Jabor, to endeavour to throw a new 
light upon the life of Matthew Whittington, 





courtesy goeth) of this worthy City of 
London, a man, whose fame necds no addi- 
tion, but only to be placed in a proper point 
of view, to challenge the admiration of a 
grateful posterity of Mayors and Aldermen. 
“ In humble imitation of my aforesaid 
friend, Mr. Godwin, and of divers other well 
reputed authors, I have written this life in one 
hundred and seventy-eight quires of foolseap 
paper, in a small and close, but neat hand ; 
which by my computation, having counted 
the number of words therein eontainéd, as 
well as the number of words in the learned 
Bishop Watson's life of himself, (which made 
my excelleut friend Dr. Snodgrass, who lent 
me the same, facctiously declare, that I was 
| the only man he ever knew who could get 
| through it) ; I say, having counted all these 
words, I find that my life of Mr. Wittington, 
(including thirteen quires on the general 
history of Cats) would, if ‘duly printed after 
the manrer of Mr. Davison, who never puts 
more than sixteen lines into a quarto page, 
make or constitute five volumes of a similar 
size aud shape to Dr. Watson’s life, which, 
with cuts: by Mr. John Britton, author of 
several curious topographical works, might 
he sold for the reasonable sam of 31/. 10s. 
being only six guineas the volume ; and if it 
should please the legislature, in its wisdom, 
to repeal the Copy-right Bill, (by which 
costly books are made accessible to poor 
students at the Universities, who have no 
—— saps auch sort of works) my said 
work might be furnished at th i 
of 317. 4s. 6d. SPR AC) § 
“ But small as this sum is, itis with grief I 
say, that such is the badness of the times, 
vecasioned by the return of peace, and the 
late long succession of plentiful harvests ; 
that I find booksellers strangely reluctant 
to embark in this transaction with me. * 


* The badness of the times, according to 
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They offer indeed to print my work if 1 
can get it previously praised in the Edin- 
burgh Review ; and the Reviewers say, that 
they are not unwilling to praise it, but that 
it niust, of a necessity, be previously 
printed. 

“* T have observed to Mr. Jeffrey in my 
seventh letter to him on this subject, that 
this condition is not only new and injurious 
to me, but, by his own showing, clearly 
gratuitous and unnecessary ; beeanse for 
aught that appears in the generality of his 
articles, he may never have read the work 
which ig the subject matter of them ; nay, 
it hath sometimes been proved from the 
context, that he never-hath even seen the 
work at all; and as this little accident nath 
not hindered his writing an excellent essay 
under color of such work, so J coitended, 
that he need not now make the preliminary 
sine gua non, as to having my work printed ; 
for ‘ de non impressis et de non lectis 
eadem est ratio.’ 

* But I grieve to say, that all my well 
grounded reasoning hath been unavailing ; 
and as neither party will give up his no- 
tion, I stand ata dead luck between the 
booksellers and reviewers. 

*© In this dilemma, I should—like Aris- 
totle’s celebrated ass—have starved till 
doomsday ; but that, through the kindness 
and prudent advice of my learned friends 
Mr. Jonas Backhouse, Jun. of Pocklington, 
and the Rev. Doctor Snodgrass of Hog’s- 
Norton, I have been put upon a mode of 
extricating myself, by publishing, in a small 
form, a tentamen, specimen, or abridgement 
of part of my great work, which I am told 
Mr. Jeffrey will not object to review, he 
being always ready to argue ‘a particulari 
ad universale ;’ so that, in future time, the 
learned world may have hope of secing my 
erudite labours at full length, whereof this 
dissertation is a short and imperfect sample 
or pattera.” 

Having thus beat out his ring, not without 
hitting some very worthy friends of ours ; 
the author begins the magnum opus. 

** The whole history of the illustrious Whit- 
tington (he says) is enveloped in doubt. ‘The 
mystery begins even before he is born; for 
no one knows who his mother, and.still less 
who his father was, We are in darkness as 
to where he first saw the light, and though 
it is adinitted that he most probably had a 
Christian name, adhue sub judice lis est, as 
to what that Christian name was,” 

The inquiry to settle this important point 
is conducted with due solemnity, and with 
the help of the Rev. Dr. Snodgrass of Hog’s 
Norton, it is brought to a successful issue. 

** Tradition has handed down to us that 
Whittington was a charity boy, as it is called, 
and received the rudiments of letters at the 
parish school of Hog’s-Norton aforesaid ; 
this clue directed the Duoctor’s researches, 





Cartwright, is owing to the Septennial Parlia- 
ment Bill (1 Geo. I. cap. 28 :) ‘but according to 
the better opinion of Mr. J. C. Boghouse+, to 
the battle of Waterloo. (vide Panegyr. Nap. 
Bon. passim.) 

+ Erratum, for ‘* Boghouse,” read ‘ Hob- 
house.” 





bat venerable Bede of modern days. Mr. 


and by that enlightened zeal for which be ts 
conspicuous, he has been so fortunate as to 
discover rudely carved on the wainscoat by 
some fellow pupil, 
M. W. IS A FOOL; 
M. W. 1S A DUNCE; 
And one, which is more satisfactory, 
M W, W.IS A STUPID DOG, 
1772. 

“This date seems at first sight to apply to 
a period long posterior to Mr. Whittington ; 
but when we recollect how often the wisest 
men, the most careful copyists, te most ex- 
pert printers, mistake dates and transpose 
‘igures, we are not to be surprised at a 
similar error in an unlettered and heedless 
school-hoy ; and therefore, as Dr, Snodgrass 
judiciously advises—(a noble conjecture in- 
decd, which places the critic almost on a 
level with the original writer)—the mistake 
may be corrected by the simple change of 
placing the figures in their obvious .proper 
order, 1277, which as Mr. Whittington is 
known to been Sheriff or Mayor about 
the year 1330, when he was probably near 
sixty, shews that he was about seven when 
at Hog’s-Norton ; and proves incontestibly, 
that to hima and him alone, these ancient and 
fortunately discovered inscriptions refer.” 

It is afterwards added : 

“* Tt may seem to some readers that these 
epithets,—opprobria, as some may think 
them,—do not redound to the credit of Mr. 
Aldefinan Whittington’s intellect ; but even 
if they are not, as before suggested, the 

roduction of envy, they are by no means 
inconsistent with Whittington’s snecessful 
progress in life; on the contrary, they seem 
to designate him as a person who would na- 
turally rise to City honours. It is grown 
to be a proverb, and admitted by the best 
writers on the subject, that Lord Mayors are 
** stupid dogs.” ‘The City hath a prescrip- 
tion to choose “fools,” for places of honor 
therein; and as Matthew was at icast twice 
Lord Mayor, he might with great propriety 
have been éwice as great a fool as any of the 
others.” 

In the same style of irony follows an in- 
vestigation to ascertain how often Whit- 
tington was mayor ; but this we must over- 
leap. The subject is then systematically di- 
vided into nine sections ; but they are all, 
save one, postponed for discussion in the 
great work, and the eighth only treated of in 
this opusculum. That head is— 

“ What the Cat was by which he ren- 
dered himself chiefly notorious, and whether 
his famous expedition to catch the Cat was 
undertaken prior, or subsequently, to his 
second Mayoralty.” 

Previous however to entering even upon 
this single point, we have some notice of 
the earlier life of Whittington, during which 
he formed an intimacy with one Joshua, a 
thief and receiver of King’s stores. 

“ This Joshua was of a very low origin, 
and was ironically called Joshua the son of 
none, never having bad an ostensible father 
or mother ; to which untoward cirenmstance 
may be charitably attributed the errors into 
which he was occasionally betrayed. The 








first notion of property which a child receives, 
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is from being told, I am your parent ; you 
are my son; this is your milk; that is his 
bread. The poor innocent who does not re- 
ceive this early instruction is naturally de- 
ficient in this particular: whence it happens 
that such persons are generally found rather 
lax in their principles of meum and tuum to 
the end of their lives ; which, however, by an 
equal dispensation of Providence, are usually 
shortened by a special interposition of the 
law.” * be 

** It was in allusion to these heards, and 
the means and times by which they were col- 
lected, that in the quaint biblical facetious- 
ness of that age it used to be observed, that 
if Joshua of old had known how to do his 
business dy night, as well as his modern 
namesake, he need not have desired the sun 
to stand still; a witticism which Speed re- 
cords with great delight.” 

Other incidents of the hero’s youth are re- 
lated ; and it is decided, that it was not the 
housemaid, but another domestic who drove 
him from his service, on these grounds— 

“ Certain it is, that Mr. Whittington when 
in very different circumstances, maintained 
his rooted dislike to a cook, while his fa- 
vourite remembrance of the housemaid’s 
kindness evinced itself in the respect he 
openly professed for a room, (however 
cracked or crazy it might be) wherever he 
saw one.” 

The yrand subject of inquiry now demands 
all the acuteness of our antiquarian. He is 

uzzled to find out whether the source of 

1. W’s fortune was a bona fide cat, an 
animal,—a ship so called, as that in which 
Newcastle coals are imported in to this day,— 
or a great lady. Itmay be guessed, that he 
inclines to the latter opinion, which he sup- 
pone in the first instance, “‘ by a very curious 

allad of the times,” now in the British 

Museum (Messalina 2), of which the an- 

nexed is a genuine copy. 

Ainn exceeding, exacte, and excellente good bal- 
lade, written by mee Geoffry Lydgate, uponne 
Masterre Whyttington hys Catte. 

Yee Cytyzens of Lundun toune, 
Ande Wyves so faire and fattee, 

Beholde a gueste of high renoune ! 
Grete Whyttingtone hys Catte! 

Ye kynge hath yun hys towre off state 
Beares, lyones and alle thatte ; 

But hee hathe notte a beste soe grate 
Ass Whyttingtone hys Catte ! 

This Catte dothe notte a catte appear, 
Beeynge toe bigge forre thatte 

But herre attendaunts alle doe weare 

Some tokyn off a Catte! 

Ye one hathe whyskerres, thick ass burrs 
Moste comelye toe looke atte :— 

Anoder weares a gowne of furrs, 
Ye lyverye off ye Catte! 

She dothe notte creepe along ye floores, 
But standes or else lyes flatte : 

Whyles they must gambole onne all fours 
Whoe wyshe to please ye Catte !— 

A conynge monkeye off ye lawe, 
Ass bye ye fyre he satte, 

Toe pick hys nuts oute, used ye pawe 
Off Whyttingtone hys Catte ! 

But Whittingtone discovered playne 
Whattee this vyle ape was atte ; 
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Whoe fayledde thus hys nuttes toe gayne, 
And onely ye Catte. 

Thenne Whyttingtone ynn gorgeous state. 
Ss ge wythoute his hatte, 

Broughte toe hys house atte Growner-gate 
Thys moste yllustrious Catte. 

She ys so graciouse and soe tame 
Alle menne may strooke and patte ; 

But yt ys sayde, norre mayde norre dame, 
Have dared toe see thatte Catte. 

Fulle hugelye gladde, she seemeth, whenne 
They brynge herre a greate ratte 

But still moe gladde atte katchynge menne 
Ys. Whyttington hys Catte. 

A Catte, they saye, mays watche a kynge ; 
Ye apotheme ys patte ; 

Ye converse is a differente thynge : 

Noe kynge may watche thys Catte. 

Thenne take,each manne,hysscarlategoune, 
Ande eke hys velvette hatte 

And humblye wellcome yntoe toune 
Great Whyttington his Catte. 

Lest any doubt should hang on his allu- 
sion, he adds, as if from Mr. Hallam. 

“ This great Lady,” he says, “‘ was Catta ; 
that is, a German, one of the people called 
Catti, who inhabited that part of the an- 
cient Germania now called the Duchy of 
Brunswick.” 

Another hypothesis is, from ‘ a more 
ancient writer still, (Prendergast on Sor- 
cery,) that that which rendered Whittington 
famous, was both a Cat and an illustrious 


o 

e says, “‘ that while under the appear- 
ance of a human being she was capable of 
performing what in those days passed for 
miracles; at one time metamorphosing me- 
nials and washer-women into Lords and 
Ladies ; causing unknown and portentous 
stars to appear, and changing by “‘ arte 
magicale,” white into black, and black into 
white. He also more fully explains in the 
same way, the strange facts alluded to in the 
baliad, of her putting off at pleasure, the 
form of a cat, and transforming the several 
feline attributes and appearances to her fol- 
lowers ; giving to one supernatural whiskers ; 
to another, a covering of fur; to a third, 
eyes that can see best in the dark; to a 
fourth, the faculty of falling on his legs, 
whatever may happen, and so forth.” 

This Prendergast! is a useful authority 
for Mr. Blenkinsop ; for he “ goes so far as 
to hint, that Whittington himself, from the 
rapid acquirement of his wealth, lay under 
the imputation of sorcery, and that he aimed 
at the attainment of some secrets from the 
Enchantress to carry on his schemes, which 
was the chief cause of his devotion to her. 
The same author says, that he was taxed 
With concocting a liquor made from noxious 
weeds and deadly herbs, with which he was 
enabled to steal away men’s senses, and lead 
them according to his will ; but I, quoth the 
liberal author, must be allowed to doubt the 
truth of this charge, it seems to be a vulgar 
revival of the old story of Circe—looking at 
the events of his life, there appears to me 
abundant proof that Matthew was no con- 
juror.” 

In this way of pleasant trifling, the advance 
of the worthy alderman is marked, till we 





come to some lines in his praise, though i 
deference to his notorious modesty and hatrel 
of public notice, only the initials of bs 
name are employed. 

Serche Englonde round, naye all the earthe 

Itte myghtelie would trouble you , 

To find a manne so rich in worthe 

As honest Matthew W. 
He’s notte the manne to doe you wrong 
Nor wyth false speeches bubble you, 
While Beef grows fatte, and Beer grows stroy 
Long lyfe to MatthewW,. 

The writer now falls more directly into tie 
question which has so much agitated tle 
country ; and though he treats it at one 
shrewdly and sportively, we hold it in sua 
dislike, that, having quoted enough to sher 
what the Tentamen is, we shall here be 
leave to close the volume, 





Poems for Youth. By a Family Circle 
Liverpool and London, 1820. 12mo 
pp. 106. 


This Family Circle is, we believe, tha 
which gathers round the fireside of Mr. Ros 
coe; and, if amiable sentiments and refine: 
expressions are to be taken in confirmation o 
the fact, we may say that we have no doub 
of its truth. ‘The Poems for Youth are ver 
sweetly written; and thepare especially de 
serving of applause for their invariable ten 
dency to cherish the purest feelings, an 
inculcate the softest humanity—the grac 
and blessing of our nature. Those wh 
have studied the formation of character wi 








be the best able to appreciate the value ¢ 
so delightful an assistant as this little volum 
offers— 





To rear the tender thought, 

And teach the young idea how to shoot : 
And we enjoy the pleasure of doing a goo 
action, when we recommend it to instructor: 
and parents. 

That it may not, however, rest altogethe: 
on our favourable report, we t bet 
few of the pieces, which, we trust, even ag 
and learning may peruse with satisfaction. 


TO AN EARLY SWALLOW. 


Wild tenant of the changeful year, 
That borne upon the southern wind, 
Across the ocean’s distant waves, 
Would’st here a sheltering region find ; 


Too soon, alas! from brighter climes 
Thou heedless spread’st thy truant wing ; 
Too soon thou hither com’st to greet, 
With artless notes, the infant spring. 

In hoary Winter’s palsied lap 

The infant Spring all cradled lies, 
Whilst round the nursling’s tender form ; 
The bitter storms unpitying rise. | 


o AD RIMU PRET, 


To melt the tears that freeze his eyes 
No zephyr lends its balmy breath ; 
For ever clos’d their purple light, 
Seal’d by the icy hand of death. 


And gentle May, in sable garb, 

Seeks with slow steps his mournful bower ; 
And sadden in the silent grove, 

The leafless tree, and lingering flower. 


For thee, amid the noontide beam, 
No gossamer floats along the vale; 
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And fled the various insect tribes, 
That revel in the summer gale. 
Behind yon mountain’s misty brow 
The low’ring storm is gathering fast, 
And sweeps along the cultured plain, 
And wakes the wind and welkin blast. 


Then turn thee to my humble cell, 

And shield thee from the beating rain, 
Till Winter’s dreary reign is o’er, 

And Summer suns shall smile again. 


Thus would I soothe Misfortune’s child, 
And gently calm his troubled breast ; 
And when life’s pelting storms arise, 
Here bid the wretched wanderer rest. 


It is thus that benevolent morals are im- 
planted in young hearts : For sheer fancy, we 
will quote an example of another kind. 

FAIRY 80NG. 
Swiftly we fly 
Thro’ the evening sky, 
When the silver moon shines bright ; 
When the bat flits round, 
And the dewy ground 
1s speckled with the glow-worm’s light. 


When the ring-doves rest 
On their downy breast, 
Flitting thro’ the air we pass ; 
‘ Where screams the owl, 
And watch-dogs howl, 
We revel in the shaven grass. 


Then when we hear 
Loud chanticleer, 
Acain to our haunts we fly ; 
And thro’ the day, 
Sleep the hours away, 
Till the moon-beams again we spy. 


The language of the following is, per- 
haps, too elevated for the subject ; but the 
thoughts are charming, and we are not with- 
out hopes that it may augment that sym- 
pathy which has lately been bestowed on’ the 
wretched creatures whose lot it bewails, and 
aid the efforts of the good Samaritans who 
have, as yet in vain, endeavoured to accom- 
Plish the amelioration of their condition. 

THE CHIMNFY-SWEEPER’S COMPLAINT. 
Sweep, Sweep! I cry from street to street 
With walling loud to all I meet ; ‘ 
la sorrowing voice and dismal plight, 

‘Tis still Sweep, Sweep! from morn till night, 
Ch! many a frightful risk I’ve run, 

Since first my wretched toil begun ; 

I've climb’d up many a chimney dark, 

Bear witness many a cruel mark ! 

Ny limbs are cramp’d, my spirit’s gone, 

= all a is my moan. 

once could laugh, and sing, and pla’ 

Full jocund, thro’ the marry day ; aa 
Breathe unconfin’d the air of heaven, 
And feel the blessings God had given ; 
But now all stunted, maim’d, diséas’d, 
Iwait till | may be releas’d. 

Beyond the grave there sure will be 

No master hard to torture me; 

With tearless eye and flinty heart, 

To act the ruthless nt’s part. 

The secret truth will then be shewn, 
And all my silent sufferings known ; 
And all will find, ev'n hearts of steel, 
That little chimney-sweeps can feel. 
Oh! once Ihad a mother dear ; 
She would have shed the bitter tear, 
To see her darling thus degraded, 





His ruin’d health—his cheek so faded ; 
That cheek where she left many a kiss : 
Thank God! she has not liv’d for this. 
No, she rests in her last calm home, 
And thither her poor boy will come. 
The world, alas! is all unkind ; 
There’s nought I love to leave behind ; 
No! there is none to pity me, 
And only when I die—I’m free! 

The following short poem is, we think, 
extremely pathetic. 


A DIRGE. 


The summer winds sing lullaby 
O’er Mary’s little grave, 
And the summer flowers spring tenderly, 
O’er her their buds to wave. , 
For oh, her life was short and sweet 
As the flowers which blossom at her feet. 
A little while the beauteous gem 
Bloom’d on the parent breast ; 
Ah! then it wither’d on the stem, 
And sought a deeper rest ; 
And we laid on her gentle frame the sod, 
But we knew her spirit was fled to God. 
The birds she loved so well to hear 
Her parting requiem sing, 
And her memory lives inthe silent tear, 
Which the heart to the eye will bring; 
For her kind little feelings will ne'er be forgot 
By those who have mourn’d her early lot. 


Our readers will not dislike a livelier strain 
to close our notice ; and we (in preference to 
an Elegy, page 29, which strikes us as the 
only failure in the book, being rather ludi- 
crous than affecting,) select for them, the 


FORRESTER’S SONG. 
Forrester! leave thy woodland range, 
And hie thee hence with me; 
For brighter scenes and pleasures strange, 
Forsake thy greenwood tree. 
Come, gather thy cloak above the knee, 
And take thy tall staff down, 
I'll shew thee what delights they be 
That dwell in tow’r and town. 


Nay, stranger, check thy bright bay steed, 
To sojourn with me here ; 

And turn him forth at large to feed, 
Amongst these dappled deer : 

And thou, while summer skies are clear, 
Within my greenwood bower, 

Shalt scorn the pleasures once so dear, 
That dwell in town and tow’r. 


Well may I find a better home, 
My steed a warmer stall, 

I know full many a lordly dome, 
Full many a palace hall ; 

Where stately rows of columns tall, 
The fretted roof sustain, 

Then, Forrester, yield thee to my call, 
And follow me o’er the plain. 


Doth iofty roof delight thy eye, 
Or stately pillar please ? 

Look, stranger, at yon azure sky, 
And pillars such as these— 

Where, wreathing round majestic trees, 
The verdant ivy clings ; 

The pillar’d roofs, the peasant sees, 
Are fit to shelter kings. 

O, who would to the greenwood roam, 
To hear the hautboy’s sound, 

To see the glittering goblets foam, 
While mellow pledge goes round; 

Then, while our cares in wine are drown’d, 
The precions stake to held, 
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And find our varying fortunes crown’d 
With hopes of yellow gold ? 


Stranger! the woodman’s frugal fare, 
No sickly riots stain ; 

Nor ever hautboy’s artful air, 
Might match yon throstle’s strain: 

And, if the stores of ample gain, 
Thy useful avarice crave, 

Go, stranger, teach the ruddy grain 
O’er yonder wastes to wave. 


Nay, rather to my lady love, 
My courtly lays I'll sing ; 

And in my helmet wear her glove, 
When gallants ride the ring: 

Or foremost in the battle spring, 
Where charging squadrons meet ; 

And all my warlike trophies bring 
An offering to her feet. 


Falsehood in beauty lies conceal’d, 

Guilt haunts the deadly fight: 

Here woods a harmless warfare yield, 

And maids their true-love plight— 
Such simple joys of rustic wight, 

To thee ’twere vain to tell ; 

But heavily fall the shades of night— 

Now, stranger, fare thee well. 

We are sure we need not reiterate our 
culogium on a publication so unpretending, 
and yet containing such compositions as 
these. 





ASAM. 


An account of this eastern kingdom, 
collected by Francis Hamilton, Esq. 
in 1808-9, at Bengal, and published sin 
the 2d No. of the Annals of Oriental 
Literature, furnishes the substance of 
the following epitome. 

Without entering into their early history, 
which, as is generally the case, reaches to the 
gods, we may observe, that for many cen- 
turies the Asamese were distinguished as a 
valiant and enterprizing nation. Previous 
to the year 1721, Siva Singha, the eldest son 
of Rudra, ascended the throne ; but in this 
reign a curious cause threw the whole power 
into the hands of women, or of those who 
promoted them. Soon after Siva’s succes- 
sion, a brahman, by his profound skill in the 
science called Iyotish, discovered that the 
reign would be very short, and that the mo- 
narch would be deprived of rule before his 
death. To avoid these calamities it was 
suggested that the prophecy might be ren- 
dered nugatory, by resigning the government 
to a wife, in whose fidelity confidence might 
be placed. Poor Siva was glad to accede to 
this mode of cheating his destiny; and se- 
veral queens reigned in turn, while he re- 
anol a mere cypher, merely mounting the 
throne to marry them as they were wanted. 
Siva (or rather his wife) was succeeded by 
his brother Pramatta, in 1744, and he, on 
his death, about 1751, by another brother, 
Rajeswar. jeswar reigned about’ twenty 

ears, and inclined to the Moslem manners. 
shmi, his brother, succeeded him; and, 
according to the custom of Asam, maimed 
all the males of his family, so as to secure 
the throne to his own son. The kingdom 
was now, however, hastening to ruin. The 
power of the spiritual teachers had acquired 
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such force, that their insolence became in- 
tolerable, and Lakshmi, as Lord of heaven 
(Swargade»), could no longef contain his 
anger ; so that, to check their pride, he burn- 
ed a splendid building, which, contrary to 
law, had been erected by one of them named 
the Mahamari, who guided a 1nultitude of 
the lowest and most ignorant of the people. 
The inflamed multitude put the chief minis- 
ter to death; but the pradence of Lakshmi 
enabled him, although with great difficulty, 
to smother the rebellion; and he died in 
peace. 

“* Gaurinath, the son of Lakshmi, succeeded 
his father, and was the twentieth prince and 
seventeenth generation of the family since it 
came on earth. 

‘* He seems to have been a weak young 
man, totally unable to contend with the en- 
thusiastie multitude. The low followers of 
the Mahamari (mostly fishermen) «rove him 
from his throne, and Pitambar, the spiritual 
guide of these rufians, appcinted his nephew, 
Sharai Singha, to be king. This person, in 
acoin dated in the year Saka 1715 (A.D. 
1722), claims a cescent from Bhagadatta, 
which, had he been successful, would have 


heen considered as an indisputable fact. But: 


Gaurinath, having thrown himself on the 
protection of Lord Cornwallis, that noble- 
man, shortly before his departure for Europe 
in 1793, sent Captain Welsh, with eleven 
hundred Sepoys, who restored Gaurinath 
to the throne of his ancestors, and after 
a short stay returned to Bengal, very much 
to the regret of the prince.’ The usurper 
rebelled about two years after, and was 
seized and put to death. The restored king, 
however, soon died, and an overbearing mi- 
nister, Bara Gobaing, placed a boy tool upon 
the throne, an illegitimate descendant from 
Gadadbar the father of Rudra. About 1802 
or 1803 there was a conspiracy against Bara 
Gohaing, which he suppressed, putting to 
death five hundred persons of some rank, 
among whom was the brother of his own 
wife. The executions were performed with 
the cruelties usual among the Asamese, 
namely, with hoes heaied to redness ; but 
the terrible example is not thought to have 
quelled the spirit of insurrection. 

“* The persons descended from Rudra 
Singha by legitimate marriage, and entitled 
to continue the suceession, are called Tung- 
khungiya; and all these have a right to suc- 
eced to the royal dignity ; except such as 
have on their body some blemish or matk, 
whether from disease or accident, the scar 
either of an honourable wound, or of the 
small-pox, being equally a complete bar to 
the royal dignity.” This induced the prac- 
tice of wounding conspicuously on the nose 
or ear, all the royal progeny, except the pre- 
sumptive heir. As a farther precaution, all 
the princes, not sons of: the rei i 
and their families, were confin 
among forests called Tejinamrup, two miles 
from Gargang the capital, to which there 
are three ascents, and three strong guards, 
Chaudang, Dolakakuriya, and Kukurachoya. 
“The kings formerly fived at Gargang; but 
Siva Singha removed the seat of government 
tu Ravggapur Nagar (the city the abode of 


on a ' 





pleasure), which is situated on the Dikho 
river, that, about three hours’ journey from 
the fort, falls into the Dihing or southern 
pert of the Brahmaputra river.” . Near the 
royal palace was a small female, composed 
entirely of copper, in which the: ung, 
it is supposed, was kept; but the whole 
worship of that deity is veiled in profound 
mystery. 

*¢ The coronation, or rather enthronement 
of the king, is performed with much. cere- 
mony. ‘The raja, mounted ona male ele- 
phant, and accompanied by his principal 
wife (Bara Kumari) riding on a female, pro- 
ceeds to plant a tree (Ficus religiosa) on the 
hill Chorai Khorong, where his ancestor 
Khuntai first appeared on earth. By the 
way he takes up the young tree, and pays 
the proprietor whatever price he chooses to 
demand. In performing this ceremony, the 
god Chung is suspended round his neck, he 
is girt with the sword Hyangdang, he carries 
in his turban the feathers of the sacred bird 
Deokukura (Pavo bicalearatus), and he is 
accompanied by all the principal officers of 
the kingdom, by a t part of the army, 
and by a vast multitude of the on “0 

‘* Having planted the tree, the Raja and 
his followers descend to three huts, that have 
been erected for the purpose, and which are 
called Patghar, Holongghar, and Singgori- 
ghar. The Raja and his queen first enter 
the Patghar, where some water is poured on 
them from! a shell called Dackshinavarta 
Sangkha, the mouth of which is turned the 
way contrary to that. of the shell, which is 
usually sounded by the Hindus, in order to 
attract a little notice from the gods. 

** The two royal persons, then enter the 
Holongghar, and sit on a stage made of bam- 
boos, under which is placed one of each 
species of animal that.can be procured, such 
as a man, an elephant, a horse, a cow, a deer, 
a hog, a fowl, a duck, a snake, an inseet, a 
fish, &c. Then water from nine Tirthas, or 
holy places, is poured over the king and 
queen, and falls on the animals. 

«The water of each holy place is kept in a 
golden vessel, and the plants called Sarwaus- 
hodhi, and Mahaushodhi have been infused 
into it. 

“The royal persons having been bathed, ihe 
king replaces the feathers in his turban, and 
advances with his ee to the Singgorighar, 
having in his hand the sword Hyangdang ; 
and with this, before he enters, he kills a 
buffalo. The original custom was to killa 
man, a criminal having been selected for the 
purpose ; but since the time of Rudra Singha 
a buffalo has been substituted. The Raja 
then enters the Singgorighar, and ascends a 
throne (Singhasan) of, me consisting of seven 
stages. Having been seated, the queen and 
the three chief persons of the king om make 
many presénts of gold and jewels, and then 
lay their hands on the four feet of the throne. 

ese nobles then walk seven. times. round 
their sovereign, who orders money to be 
coined, and gives some presents to the Deod- 
haing, and to the Brahman who is his spi- 
ritual guide. He also orders ities (siropa) 


to be given to all the principal officers, and 
to religious mendicants ; and some days’4 
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‘provisions are disiributed to the multitude, 


who have assembled to see the show... The 
Raja and his queen then. dine with all the 
Asamese of high rank. Then all the tribu- 
tary rajas, laridlords, and inferior officers are 


‘introduced, and make presents, which occu- 


pies.a whole month. In all these ceremonies 
the Chiring Phukon presides, and regulates 


| every thing according to the ancient customs 


of the kingdom.” 

“The whole kingdom of Asam, or Aham, 
as the natives pronounce it, formed a portion 
of Kamrup, one. of the ancicut divisions of 
Indian geography; and at the commence- 
ment of this degenerate iron age Kamrup was 
subject to Bhagadatta, a person celebrated 
in the fables concerning the great war. Dik- 
orbasini, a temple which was at the eastern 
boundary of Kamrup, is at the extremity of 
Asam in the same direction. In modern 
Asam, however, the term Kamrup is confined 
to the western adhd most important provinee 
of the kingdom, the greater part of which 
was wrested from the Moslems early in 
the reign of Aurungzebe.” 

The trade between Bengal and Asam is 
stated at, exports from Bengal 228,300 ru- 
pees ; imports 150,000 rupees. The balance 
is paid in gold from the mines, and in silver. 
The gold is from the mine Pakerguri, and 
is contained in. the sand at the junction of 
the Donsiri, or Donhiri, with the Brahma- 

utra. It is wrought by 1,000 men, from 

Sth September to 14th October, and each 
man must deliver one and a halfrupee weight 
of gold dust. If successful he keeps all the 
overplus ; if otherwise he must make good 
the quantity. ‘ The mine, therefore, pro- 
duces to the royal treasury 15,000 rupees 
weight of gold dust; for every person em- 
ployed is paid in land. The rupee weight 
of gold dust is worth twelve rupecs of silver ; 
but it is adulterated and formed into small 
balls, which sell at Goyalpara for eleven sicca 
rupees for tlic weight of an Asamese rupee. 
The mine, therefore, is worth to the king 
somewhat more than 18,000 sicca rupees a 
year. 
vs In the territory called Doyaing, S.W. from 
Jorhat a day’s journey, there is an iron mine, 
which is wrought in the same manner on 
account of the king. It sup lies the whole 
country with abundance.” There is also a 
fine salt mine, worth 40,000 rupees a year 
to the treasury. 

** The capital offences are treason, mur- 
der, rape, arson, and voluntary abortion. 
Rebels are never excused ; for other offences. 
pardon may be purchased. Capital_punish- 
ment extends to the whole family of a rebel, 
parents, brothers, sisters, wives, and children. 
Offenders are put to death in various inan- 
ners, by cutting their throats, by empaling 
them, by grinding them between two wooden 
cylinders, by sawing them asunder betwecn 
two planks, by beating thei with hammers, 
and by applying burning hoes to different 
parts until they die. This is the most hor- 
rible. 

‘ Except the gang from Bengal, there are 
few robbers and atrocious house-breakers, oF 
pirates. Such persons are punished in a 
summary manner by thrusting out their eyes, 

















usually die of the latter operation, but survive 
the former. Both punishments are inflicted 
by the sole order of the chief minister in 
Asam proper, or of the governor of the two 
other provinces. Petty thefts are very com- 
mon, and are punished by whipping, or by 
cutting off the nose or ears.” 

The productions are chiefly rice, mustard, 
black pepper, the bettel-leaf; the sugar- 
cane flourishes, and cotton is grown on the 
hills. But silk forms the greater part of the 
clothing, and no fewer on four different 
kinds of worms are reared, that on the mul- 
berry being the least, and that on the muga 
{a specie’ of laurel) the most common. ‘The 
insect is fed on the tree as it grows. There 
are two crops; the silk procured at the be- 
ginning of the dry season (kartik) is red, that 
which is cut in the end of spring (jaishtha) 
is white, ant reckoned the best. The silk 
Meddangori, obtamed in Asam proper, on a 
cultivate:l tree of another description, is still 
dearer than the preceding. The fourth kind, 
called Grendi, is reared on the Ricinus, and 
is abundant. -Oxen and buffaloes are plen- 
tiful; but the art of making butter and cheese 
unkuown: sheep are scarce, and goats not 
numerous. There are no asses, and very 
few horses. Ducks are more common than 
fowls, though many persons keep: game 
cocks. 

The handicraftsmen do not seem to be 
very expert, though the turners, it is said, 
can straighten an elephant’s tooth, by covering 
it with a thick coat of clay end cow-dung, 
and then exposing it to the fire. 

“ Noone is allowed to wear shces without 
a special licence from the king, and it is an 
indulgence that is very rarely granted. At 
the capital there are a few Bengalese shoe- 
makers, who are realy, whenever his Majesty 
chooses, to havea pair of shoes, or to indulge 
one of his chiefs with that luxury. 

“ There are no confectioners, no butchers, 
no bakers, no tailors. 

“ All the domestics are slaves, and they 
are pretty numerous, every man of ran 
having several. The slaves are procured 
from among the necessitous, who mortgage 
themselves, in the same manner as in the 
eastern divisions of Ranggapur. Some are 
exported. About a hundred of pure cast 
are annually sold to Bengal. ‘They are 
mostly children : the girls are chiefly borght 
by prostitutes, and cost from twelve to fifteen 
rupees. A Koch boy costs twenty-five ru- 
pecs, a Kolita fifty. Slaves of impure tribes 
aye sold to the Garos, and many are said to 

sent to Nora, from whence they are pro- 
bably exported to Ava.” 





BRITISH BIRDS. 

A Compendium of the Ornithology o 
Great Britain; with a Reference to 
the Anatomy and Physiology of Birds. 
By John Atkinson, F.L.8. &c. Lon- 
don and Leeds. 1820. 8vo. pp. 322. 
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of these advantages. ‘The works on this sub- 
ject, though highly valuable in thewselves, 
are too expensive for every one to procure, 
and so voluminous as to discourage those 
~vhom we should invite, and appal the stu- 
dent with images of difficulty and labour, 
when we should cheer his efforts, and smooth 
his approach.” 

He then unfolds his design as follows : 

“« The intention of the author, in forming 
this compendium, was to collect the inform- 
ation scattered through extensive treatises, 
and the transactions of learned socictics,— 
to state the species which have been recently 
discovered,—and to correct those errors in 
synonyma, which the difference of feather in 
different ages, or at certain times in the year, 
has frequently produced. Far, therefore, 
from aspiring to supersede the standard 
works, he trusts his synopsis will facilitate 
their study. : 

“From the writings of Shaw, Montagu, 
Pennant, Latham and Bewick, he has often 
drawn his descriptions ; but in almost eve 
instance, diligently compared them with 
specimens in his own cabinet, or those of his 
friends. The details of authors, however, 
the concise plan of his compendium has often 
obliged him to abridge ; yet he is not aware 
of having ever omitted the characteristic of 
@ species. 

** Besides the external appearance, this 
synopsis will be found to contain anatomical 
remarks. <A great proportion of the British 
birds have been accurately examined by the 
author as to their internal structure, while 
others were dissected in the Orkney Islands 
by well informed assistants, sent for the pur- 
pose of procuring specimens. The habits of 
several species these gentlemen also ascer- 
tained, and some were kept alive under the 
author’s inspection.” 

In the beaten path of criticism we have 
but to state, that Mr. Atkinson appears to 
us to liave formed a good plan, and to have 
executed it very ably. Such a publication 
admits of hardly any other mode of illustra- 
tion, than the expression of opinion ; but we 
shall endeavour to condense its information 
(on leading points), and add such examples 
of the peculiarities and habits of some of the 
birds, as may serve to relieve the technical 
dryness of the subject. 

Mr. Atkitson thus classes the birds of 
Great Britain. First division, Lanp Birps. 
Order I. Accipetres, consisting of three 
genera.—Genus 1. Faleo. Eighteen species 
from the golden eagle to the sparrow hawk. 
Genus 2, strix (owl) of eight species, and 
genus 3, lanius (strike) three species. Or- 
der I7. Pica, consisting of eleven genera ; 
viz. corvus (crow) of nine sorts, coracias 
(roller) one, oriolus (oriole) one, cucullus 
(cuckoo) one, yunx (wryneck) one, picus 
(woodpecker) five, alcedo (kingsfisher) one, 
sitta (nuthatch) one, merops (bee-eater) one, 
upupa (hoopoe) one, and certhia (creeper) 
one. Order IIT. Passeres, sixteen genera; 
viz. sturnus (starling) one, turdus (thrush) 
seven, cinclus (water-ouzel) one, glareola 
(pratincole) one, ampelis (chatterer) one, 
loxia (finch) five, emberiza (bunting) seven, 
fringilla (sparrow) nine, muscicapa (fiy- 
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catcher) two, alauda (lark) six, motacilla 
( il) three, vitiflora (wheatear) one, 
eg es a nineteen, parus (titmouse) 
seven, hirundo (swallow) four, and capri- 
mulgus (goatsucker) one. Order IV. Co- 
lumba, one genius, the pigeon, four species. 
Order V. Galline, four genera; viz. col- 
chicus (pheasant) two, tetrao (grouse) four, 
perdix (partridge) three, and otis (bustard) 
two. 
The Second Division is that of Warer 
Birps. ‘These are subdivided into the three 
orders, gralle, pinnatipedes, and palmipce- 
des. The gralle are of the following eleven 
genera. Platalea (spoonbill) one sort, ardea 
(erane) fourteen, tantalus (ibis) one, nume- 
nius (curlew) two, scolopax (snipe) eleven, 
tringa (ruff and reeve—sandpiper) fourteen, 
charadrius (plover) seven, cursorius one, 
heematopus one, ratlus (rail) one, and galli- 
nula (water hen) five. The pinnatipedes are 
of only three genera ; the phalaropus of two 
kinds, the fulvia (coot) one, and the podi- 
ceps (gribe) six. ‘The last order is the pal- 
mipedes, or web-footed, which consist of ten 
genera; viz. the avocata, of onc kind, alca 
(auk) five, uria (guillemot, &c.) three, co- 
lymbas (divers) five, sterna (tern) six, larus 
(gull) ten, procellaria (petrel, &c.) three, 
mergus three, anas (swan, goose, &c.) thirty 
one, and pelicanus (cormorant, &c.) three. 

In all, fifty-nine genera : one hundred and 
forty-two kinds of land birds, and one hun- 
dred. and thirty-seven water-fowls. : in all 
two hundred and ninety-seven kinds of birds 
known to Great Britain. 

We now insert three definitions, to show 
the author’s method. 

* Alcedo.—Bill long triangular, tongue 
short, sharp pointed; legs short, feet, in 
most species gressorial. 1. Ispida, king- 
fisher. A. atro-viridis, subtus fulva, dorso 
caruleo nitidissimo: vertice maculis trans- 
versis ceruleis. Shaw. ‘The billis two inches 
long, and blackish ; base of the lower man- 
dible orange ; irides light hazel; crown and 
coverts of the tail bright azure ; under parts 
dull orange; legs red orange. The king- 
fisher generally deposits her eggs in an as- 
cending rats-hole. The nest is composed of 
the bones of fishes, the castings of the pa- 
rent birds, The eggs are seven, white and 
transparent. Itis supposed that the young 
are fed by the parents ejecting food from 
their stomachs. See an interesting account 
in Mont. Orn, Dict. 

«Genus XI. Sitta.—Bill subulate, straight, 
sharp pointed ; nostrils covered with reflected 
bristles ; feet three toes forwards, one back- 
ward. 1. Europea, nut-hatch, wood-cracker, 
nut-jobber. S. plumbea, subtus subferru- 
ginea fascia transoculari nigra, rectricibus 
lateralibus nigris prope sapicem albidis. 
Shaw The bill is strong, black above, be- 
neath white ; irides hazel; the crown and 
upper parts are of a fine bluish grey ; the 
doks and chin are white ; breast and belly 
are of a dull orange ; quills rg | ; the legs 
are pale yellow. The female lays six or 
seyen white eggs, spotted with rust colour. 
She forms her nest in the hole of @ tree, the 
entrance to which is contracted, by a plaster 
of clay, so as barely to allow a pasSage 


en a a 








When disturbed she hisses like a snake. The 
nut-hatch feeds upon beetles and nuts, the 
latter after securing in a chink, it cracks by 
a stroke of its bill.” 

“* Rubecula, red-breast. S. grisea, gula 
pectoreque ferrugineis. Shaw. The bill is 
slender and black ; the irides are large and 
dusky ; the plumage is yellowish brown ; 
the breast deep rufous-orange ; the belly and 
vent. are whitish. Both sexes are alike. 
Length six inches. The red-breast builds its 
nest at the bottom of some thick shrub: it 
is composed of leaves, moss and feathers. 
‘he female lays from five to seven dirty 
white eggs, spotted with rust colour. Its 
food is worms and insects, which it never 
eats alive, but beats them with its bill against 
the ground until they cease to move.” 

Agreeably to our proposition we conclude 
with a few characteristic notices. 

“As birds do not possess the sense of 
taste, the fluid usually secreted by the paro- 
tid gland is not saliva, but a mucus fluid, and 
its use is to lubricate the throat, and defend 
it from the many hard substances constantly 
swallowed. In the woodpecker this gland 
is unusually large, and the fluid most viscid, 
which enables it to attach insects, &c. the 
better to its curiously formed tongue. This 
organ in most birds has the os hyoides, which 
runs in the centre cartilaginous, but in the 
wood-pecker it is completely ossified, runs 
longitudinally through the tongue, and te 
jects at its tip, a barbed point, the use of this 
structure is of course to transfix insects. 
But in order to allow a sufficient protrusion 
and retraction, the cornua cf the os hyoi- 
des are elongated backwards and upwards, 
and slide in a groove of the cranium. Thus 
by the surprising latitude of motion, which 
this conformation allows, conjoined also with 
the elasticity of the root of the tongue, and 
the peculiar muscles which produce its mo- 
tions, the bird has the power of darting out 
for several inches its singular weapon.” 

‘« The organ of voice in birds is at the bi- 
fureation of the trachia, and not in the la- 
rynx : it appears by the observations of Cu- 
vier to depend upon the number of constrict- 
or muscles, and their situation. He found 
in all singing birds five pairs :— 

Two anterior longitudinal contractors. 


Two posterior do. 
‘Two small do. 
Ewo oblique 


‘Two transverse 
«Fn aoa birds which do not sing there is 
in geheral only one pair.” 

Of the owl. ‘ Spallanzani found that 
the gastric juice of the owl and some hawks, 
is perfectly incapable of digesting vegetable 
substances, however triturated or masticat- 
ed; but that the gastric fluid of the ring-tail 
eagle, digested. bread when forced into the 
stomach, ‘although the bird would not touch 
it voluntarily atter four days fasting, 

“The gastric fluid will not act upon the 
enamel of the teeth, horn, or. the cartilagi 
nous portion of the gizzard of fowls.”’ 

“A curious anecdote is related of the screech 
owl, by a gentleman who resides in York- 
shire, and who is well acquainted with Or- 
nithology. Having observed the scales of 





fishes in the nest of a pair, which had built 
near a lake, upon his premises, he was in- 
duced one moonlight night to watch their 
motions ; when he was surpri 

to see one of them lunge into the water, 
and seize a perch, which it bore to its nest, 
whence the gentleman took it.” 

The hooded crow. Mr. A. says, ‘* This 
bird, my assistant observed in Orkney, to 
break shell-fish, by letting them fall upon 
the rocks from a great height. 

** The hooded crow is rarely seen in this 
part of the country, but is frequent on the 
shores of our tide rivers, during the winter. 
We have seen it in most parts of the High- 
lands, Scotland, in July and August. 

** A remarkable instance of a male of this 
species, pairing with the female carrion crow, 
(corvus corone) we witnessed at uhar, 
on Lock Long, and this singular attachment, 
had subsisted three or four years ; their nest 
was like that of carrion crow, in the fork of 
a tall pine, and the young brood had already 
flown, but we were unable to poses one 
of them, or to ascertain which of the parents 
they most resembled.” 

he cuckeo. ‘‘ It is curious, that when 
two cuckoo-eggs, are deposited and hatched, 
the stronger bird ejects the weaker, and re- 
mains sole possessor of the nest. 

**A young cuckoo was hatched in the 
nest of a water-wagtail; after it had quit- 
ted the nest, we observed the singular 
manner in which it was fed by its foster- 
parent ; the young bird remained squatted 
on the ground, and in that position, with its 
head thrown backwards, and gaping with its 
mouth, received the wag-tail on its back, 
who liberally supplied it with worms and 
insects.” 

The sparrow. ‘‘ The ignorant, ever ready 
to judge from superficial observation, have 
condemned the sparrow, because it feeds on 
the produce of the farmer, as a most noxious 
bird, fit only to be extirpated. It is to be 
recollected, however, that insects form no 
inconsiderable part of the food for birds. 
Mr. Bradley, in his treatise on husbandry and 
gardening, has proved by actual observation, 
that a pair of sparrows, during the time they 
had young, carried to the nest forty cater- 
pillars in one hour; and supposing them 
employed with equal diligence for twelve 
hours a day, they will in one week consume 
the astonishing number of three thousand 
three hundred and sixty caterpillars. 

“ Thus an all wise Providence checks the 
inordinate. increase of insects; which, how- 
ever useful in themselves, would if left un- 
molested, propagate with such rapidity as to 
consume the vegetable productions of the 
earth, and leave it a desert waste.” 

The chafinch. ‘‘ Mr. White, in. his His- 
tory of Selborne, observes, that great flocks 
sometimes ap in that neighbourhood, 
about Christmas, and that they are almost 
allhens. In Sweden the hens migrate, leav- 
ing the males.” 

author mentions tobacco smoke as the 
only cure for the disease called oscitans, or 
the gapes, in birds ; and the following is ano- 
ther of his notes, ‘epeating. 


“ It-is curious to observe @ bird on its 
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perch and at rest; it is not by any voluntary 
action which it exerts by which it is pre- 
vented from falling when asleep; it is by 
the pressure of the body upon ae legs, by 
which the flexor tendons of the feet are 
compelled to embrace the branch upon 
whicl: it is seated.” 

An appendix describes the best mode of 
preserving birds for the cabinet ; but for this 
and other matters, we must refer to the 
work itself, which needs no further récom- 
mendation either to ornithologists, or the 
public generally. 





LODGE’S PORTRAITS. 


Parts. III & IV. 

The greatest difficulty which appears to 
stand in the way of a work like this, is that 
of selecting subjects to engrave. In many 
instances the portraits of our most eminent 
characters are but of small value as works of 
art; and yet to omit them on account of this 
defect would be to exclude the most iliustri- 
ous persons in our history. This necessarily 
creates an inequality in the engravings ; since 
the artist well knows the impossibility of 
producing a fine plate from a picture destitute 
of talent. But when such a drawback has 
occurred in any portrait which is the most 
authentic representation of a distinguished 
individual, it has been balanced by the care 
and skill of the engraver in finishing the plate ; 
for we can truly say, that we never had occa- 
sion to review a work of such extent, where 
the combination of ability requisite to bring 
it before the world has been so various; in 
which the plates have been so uniformly good, 
and in which they have improved so much in 
merit as the publication preceeded. 

This is in itself no mean praise, and cer- 


tainly does honour to the proprietors of the 


copyright ; though it prevents our saying so 
much of the plates in the early parts, as we 
may have occasion to observe upon these of 
later date. ‘It will be a sufficient assurance 
of their yeneral beauty to state, that the 


talents ot Messrs. Hilton, Satchwell, and- 


others, have been employed in mening the 
drawings, and of Messrs. Agar, Meyer, 
Cooper, &e. upon the engravings. 

Part III. contains Prince Henry the son 
of James I. (by Mytens), and gives us the 
idea of a beautiful Stuart countenance in 
youth, full of benevolence and intelligence. 
Archbishop Cranmer, from the original in 
the British Museum. What we find remark- 
able in the literary portion belonging to this 
portrait, is a statement that Cranmer had 
a son and a daughter by his second wife (the 
niece of Osiander, a protestant divine of Nu- 
remberg), whom he sent back to Germany on 
the promulgation of the famous six articles, 
in 1639, forbidding the marriage of the 
clergy upon pain of death.: This fact, which 
has escaped all who have written concerning 
Cranmer, is put beyond doubt by the Jour- 
nals of Parliament, where Mr. has 
discovered a Bill passed by the House of 
Commons, on the 9th of March 1562, for 
“« the restoration in blood of Thomas and 
Margaret, children of the late Archbishop 
Cranmer.” Another slogulesiey in this =. 
trait is its being the production of one 
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bicus Flicciis, and not only possessed of much 
intrinsic merit; but the only known specimen 


observation of Vertue, Lord Orford, Pilking- 
ton, Bryan, and others who have devoted 
their attention to pictorial biography. 


The third portrait is that of Ann Clifford, 
the renowned Countess of Pembroke (by 
Mytens). The fourth is John Paulet or 


Powlett Gor our ancestors were not very 
particular in the orthography of even their 
own names), who was the fifth Marquis of 
Winchester. It is from a picture by Peter 
Oliver, and does credit to the gallant royalist 
and brave defender of Basing House. 
ward Courtenay Earl of Devonshire, the last 
of the elder male branch of that great house, 
is the fifth subject. This is the personage who 
was suggested as a husband to Queen Eliza- 
beth; he died at Padua in 1556. ‘The last 
ortrait is that of George Clifford, the third 
Sarl of Cumberland, the father of Ann of 
Pembroke, and one of the commanders against 
the Spanish armada. His costume is very 
yeculiar; and he wears in the front of his 
Pat the glove which Elizabeth dropped, and 
when he presented it to her, bade him keep 
it for her sake. This honourable mark of 
his politic mistress’s favour is proudly en- 
riched with gems, and seems to be as 
proudly worn by the adventurous sailor. 

Part IV. consists of the following: John 
Russel, Ist Earl of Bedford,and Thomas Sack- 
ville, lst Earl of Dorset, by unknown artists ; 
John Seldet, by Mytens; George Villiers, 
first Duke of Buckingham, by Jansen ; Lucy 
Harington, Countess of Bedford, by Hon- 
thorst; Lionel Cranfield, Earl of Middlesex, 
by Mytens- The second of these is the well 
known author of Ferrex and Porrex, after- 
wards called Gorboduc, the prototype of the 
rene drama in the English tongue. He 
ought, perhaps, to be almost equally cele- 
brated for his ‘* Induction,” to which Warton 
(though Virgil and older poets might claim 
it) ascribes the honour of teaching Spenser 
the mode of designing allegorical person- 
ages; as the tragedy no doubt did much 
towards the production of that resplendant 
era of which Shakspeare was the sun. We 
copy a verse or two from the poem, as illus- 
trative of Warton’s opinion. The poet is led 
by Sorrow to the infernal regions : 


And by and by another shape appeares 
Of greedie Care, still brushing up the breers : 
His knuckles knob’d, his flesh deepe dented 


in; 
With tawed hands, and hard ytanned skin. 


The morrow gray no sooner hath n 
To spread his light, even peeping me eyes, 
Whea he is up, and to his worke yrun. 
But let the night’s blacke mistie mantles rise, 
And with foule darke never so much disguise 
The faire bright day, yet ceaseth he no while, 
But bathe his candles to prolong his toile. 


By him lay heavie Sleepe, cosin of Death 
Flat on the ground, and still as any stone ; 
A very. ¢orps, save yeelding forth a breath. 
Small keepe tooke he whom Fortune frowned on, 
Or whome she lifted up into the throne 

Of high renown; but, as a living death, 

50, dead alive, of life he drew the breath, 


+ This is not only fine, but displays much of 
Eq. | he cunning of poetry. The alli i 


The bodies rest ; the quiet of the heart ; 
The travailes ease ; the still night’s feere was he; 
And of our life in earth the better part ; 
Rever of sight, and yet in whom we see 
Things of that tide, and oft that never bee. 
Without respect, esteeming equally 
King Croesus’ pompe, and Irus’ povertie. 
And next in order, sad Old Age we found : 
His beard all hore, his eyes hollow and blind ; 
With drouping cheere, still poring on the 


ground ; ‘ 
As on the place where Nature him assigned 
To rest. 





teration is 
obvious, without affectation ; and many of the 
images served later bards in good stead, as 
my” mene will at once perceive. 

n the bi hy of the Duke of Bucking- 
ham, Mr. inl ‘s wrong where he ae 
that “‘ England could not at that time furnish 
monsters sufficiently depraved to apologise 
for a frantic enthusiast (Felton) who had 
murdered even a bad minister.” Never was 
the country more disgraced by such apologies 
than on this very occasion: pamphlets were 
published in prane of Felton, with the names 
of persons of respectable station attached to 
them, and anultitudes openly regarded the 
assassins with the veneration of a martyr. 

Of Lionel Cranfield, whom Buckingham 
ruined and got dismissed with heavy fine and 
disgrace from his office of lord treasurer, we 
have a good aneedote. A question had arisen 
at his tu_le (after this event) as to the best 
means of prolonging human life, upon which 
his lords ip facetiously observed, ‘‘ Let a 
man get himself appointed lord treasurer, 
for no one ever died in that office.” His 
humour was also displayed in some mock- 
commendatory verses prefixed to the Travels 
or Crudities of Tom Coryat in 1611, who, 
like Mr. Curwen, (see a subsequent page) 
seems to have written as he ran. 

Poor Coryat was so insensible to ridicule 
that he inserted all the burlesques upon 
himself in his book, and, among the rest, 
Lord Middlesex’s : 

** Great laude deserves the author of this worke, 

Who saw the French, Dutch, Lombard, Jew, 
and Turke, 

But speakes not any of their tongues as yet, 

For who in five months can attaine to it ? 

Short was his time, although his booke be long. 

Which shewes much wit, and memory mo 
strong— 

And yron memory—for wh6 but he 

Could glue together such a rhapsodie 

Of pretious things, as towers, steeples, rocks, 

Tombes, theaters, the gallowes, bels, and stocks, 

Mules, asses, arsenals, churches, gates, and 
townes, 

The Alpine mountains, cortezans, and Dutch 
clownes ? 

Fee er reer ae acne crore eae 
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CURWEN’S TOUR IN IRELAND. 

To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 
Sir,—Mr. ro 8 See eat 
years ago, a tour re >t 
volume of which I accidentally .met with 
yesterday, and read for the first time, What- 
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may be, it would be very unjust to deny him 
the praise of exemplary expedition. He 
travels, in the *second volume, from south 
to north of the island, traversing several 
hundred miles, viewing innumerable towns, 
villages, seats, and farma, some of them with 
the utmost minuteness, (whether. real or as- 
sumed I cannot say) and the tour only occu- 

ies him-from the 14th of September, when 
ne leaves Macroom, to the 19th of October, 
when he departs for England, after pan. ~ 
in these five weeks, produced his comely 
octavo of 355 pages ! 

We have, however, an old proverb, which 
does not bear favourable testimony to the 
advantages to be derived from such hasty 
mpeeeen and I must say, that the vener- 

le adage is borne out completely on this 
occasion by Mr. Curwen :. for his book, at 
least as far as my personal knowledge goes, 
is very inaccurate indeed, But I am not 
willing to bring general charges without sub- 
stantiating them ; and shall accordingly point 
out a few inaccuracies. As I am a Cork-man 
I shall only speak of what relates to my own 
neighbourhood. 

Page 4. We have a couple of errors: 
“* Bally Cobleck, six wiles from Cork, is a 
great ordnance depét.” The name of the 
place is Ballincollig. And shortly after, he 
talks of the Irishtown of Cork, no part of 
which city is designated by such a title ; and 
in fact the name conveys an erroneous idea, 

Page 7. ‘‘ The situation of Cork is par- 
ticularly striking. The old town ne Sasa 
on the side of a hill forms an amphitheatre, 
at the foot of which the river Lee formerly 
ran.” ‘Now the old town of Cork is built on 
a flat at the foot of the hill, and was sur 
rounded by the Lee. When the necessity 
for keeping themselves cooped up in a for- 
tified town ceased, the inhabitants spread 
over the adjoining hills; so that what Mr. 
Curwen calls the old town is in truth the 
most. modern. He might have learned this 
fact from Spenser, who sings of 

The spreading Lee that, like an island fair, 

Encloseth Cork with its divided flood. 


Page 8. “ The old town occupies the south- 
ern bank, the new is built on the northern:’” 
The old town, as TI have said before, was en- 
compassed by the two branches of the Lee, 
hich divides above and unites below it. 

Page 9. We have acouple of verbal errors 
in names ; let that pass ; but they are a sign 
of carelessness. ' 

Page 10. “* Party animosities. here are 
carried to a great height—private comfort 
and public prosperity are always sacrificed to 
these unfortunate local misunderstandings, 
which are greatly promoted by the mutual 
desire that each party fosters to avoid personal 
conferences with each other, and to prefer 
the insinuations and misrepresentations of in- 
terested, invidious characters.” I most po- 
sitively deny every word of this. No one 
who knows any thing whatever of Cork could 
make such an assertion. There is perhaps 
no city of its size in the empire, where all 


» * Of the first I know nothing, so I cannottell 
whether its contents are as galloping as thase of 








ever that gentleman’s other qualifications 


the second. 

















both in public and 
private society. 

21. After some very silly remarks on 
the state of our representation, we 
pre = in me body corporate 
rests mostly in » which 
seldom exceeds twelve members.” Of what 
town? As he is from the county of 
Cork, he must mean its county town; and 
2 b — its elective franchise 

ned to twelve members, its corporate body 
consists of over two thousand freemen, and 
its freeholders, who vote at elections, to as 
many more, But I am not astonished at 
this error when I find, 

Page 22. That he informs: us that ¢wenty- 
eight peers are returned to Parliament: for 
Scotland by é00 hundred and seven electors ! 
1 thought every body knew that Scotland 
weturns but si#teen peers, and the elective 
body is, I believe, under one hundred. ‘Why 
this is as bad as any thing in Debrett. 

Page 24. “ Mr. McCassel, whose residence 
is near Fermoy, has the reputation of being 
a good farmer.” Here is a hopefal blunder. 
Who do you think this gentleman is? I am 
sure you would hardly guess that he is neither 
more nor less than Lord Mountcashel—one 
ef the first indeed in the county. 
The accurate name under which he spews 
in Mr. ee eee ed 
up from some of t peasantry, in whose 
<hialeet his lordship’s title is often corrupted 
into McCashel ; which pretty barbarism, a 
little more ized, is promulgated to the 
“— our meng heme oe co ailam 

ere he gets out of the county, 8 
not follow fim. He is not more exact in 
other shires, but they are not in my bailiwick. 
If I wished to go arguing t his state- 
ments, I might have swelled the list easily 
enough; but I have — out only palpable 
bl . It would be wonderful, indeed, if 
such were not committed, when-the dates of 
his letters are as follows; Cork, September 
14; Fermoy, September 14; and Lismore, 
September 15. Giving thus about two days 
to the survey of the t county and the 
second city of Ireland. 

Tam, Sir, your humble servant, 
Passage West. R. P. 





AMERICA. 


OBSERVATIONS OF A TRAVELLER, ON THE 
UNITED STATES. 





believe myself tolerably well acquainted with 
state of commerce and manufactures in 
the United States ; and cannot but wish, for 
the pape leone gry oa geo 
as far as my power, repre- 
sentations which are entertained of this coun- 
try, and which are peveniec’t supported by 

and P' re- 


F 


those whose interest Uurposes 

quire it. Having arrived about three weeks 
ago in Ham my information is recent 
and authentic ; and having no other motive 
than to counteract the si eae sre 
cour, Inkl peak te than weting 


sects of religion : and polities tie: shih bn nila wins : 
restrained intercourse 


being con- | 


iron goods into the United States, has indeed 
been made to the * there was, how- 
ever, never any talk of an absolute prohibi- 
—_ but merely of an dayite ortis yee 
to the present import » in order, by thi 
means, as they supposed, to bring the kine. 
rican manufactures to such pe h that 
they might maintair the competition with 
those of foreign countries. But this proposal 
will never be adopted, for this reason ; first, 
because the whers, who are the far 
rr part of the American people, are so de- 
ly against it, and the members of the con- 
gress ‘having been elected by the pooh, deve 
not vote bat according to ‘ pleasure ; 
secondly, because the American manufac- 
tures, even with additional import duties, 
which at the most can be only from 40 to 
50 per cent, will never cupport the age 
tition with the foreign, consequently an 
tional impost duty would never accomplish 


the proposed object. 
; yan d, the Ame- 


rican manufactures rapidly flourished, merely 
because they had no others to contend with. 
Suppose a cloth coat, which a farmer can 
now buy for ten or twelve dollars better than 
at that time for eighty to one hundred dol- 
lars, should be again raised to this price, it 
is very natural to suppose that he would 
vote against such a measure. Manufactures 
do not spring up like plants in hot houses ; 
they require many years, much experience, 
immense capitals, and a contentedness 
with respect to the enjoyments of life, which 
the Seana oe h mole A will have. 
Supposing s an act passed in co S, 
hove will ‘the immense deficiency in the re- 
venue be covered, which would be the con- 
sequence, if the importation of foreign goods 
was so much decreased, or was perhaps even 
totally given up ; as the constitution will not 
admit Ga land tax, and the farmer who is 
firmly attached to it, never would consent to 
pay one. 

The internal wealth of the United States, 
which the article mentions, is very incon- 
siderable, and rather decreases than increases ; 
for according to my ideas, it consists in the 


ity 0 
ok ns ion of money; but now the 
rst are very much declining in North Ame- 
rica, and the money is like a mere article of 
i bank notes, which are almost 


merchandize ; S 
and | the only currency, being always at a discount, 


and continually in value. 

Of what <4-k to paige etre or 
fhe country. tracts of uncultivated 
land are ploughed and the farmer does not 
find a market for his superfluous produce, 
and must therefore suffer that to spoil which 
he does not want-for his own use ? 

Surely the internal wealth of a country 

cannot be established by such means. But 

that the — on aa can be 

brought to a height as to be ex 

aot Soares eanlybaguledenpetden elle tees 

of is ‘so far ‘beyond the limits of 
y, that-i¢ is wholly unnecessary 


Jeet if > pr unable to support the com- 
and | with protecti 


trade. and commerce, in the | han 





strangers in their own country, 

duties of 40 or 50 per cent, 
how will they be able to compete with the 
Europeans.in other parts of the world? The 
sixty cotton, and the thirty-six woollen ma- 
nufactories, are inconsiderable in themselves, 
and are besides only in the northern states, 
including Maryland, and extend no farther 
to the south: they manufacture onlyqoods 
of very inferior quality, and may therefore 
be ‘said merely to vegetate. America has 
indeed. natural advantages, and all the raw 
materials in abundance ; but this is not sufii- 
cient; there are required, . besides hands, 
skill, long experience, capital, and many 
essential things which they are far, very far 
from possessing. It is only on the Ohio or 
Mississippi that steam boats are established 
for the conveyance of goods ; on all the other 
rivers they only carry passengers. The taxes 
are in truth insignifieant, and in the interior 
of the country provisions extremely cheap ; 
but this will not make manufactures thrive, 
when the most essential requisite is wanting. 
The influx of strangers will not greatly in- 
crease the population ; for it isa fact, that hy 
the highlyexaggerated delusive notions of this 
country, which were designedly circulated, 
many thousand persons have been brought 
to want, misery, and death ; and last year 
many vessels with English, Irish,.and French, 
returned back, which they would scarcely 
have done if they had met with great success 
there. The distinctive epidemic. peculiar to 
America and the West Indies (the yellow 
fever) has carried off, in the southern states, 
by far the greater part of the strangers lately 
arrived, including even the North Americans 
themselves ; which has induced the state of 
Georgia to issue an ordinance prohibiting 
the importation of strangers during the un- 
no gd season, which is from May to Oc- 
tober. 

If, at Savannah, all foreigners died, and, 
in New Orleans, a city containing 25,000 in- 
habitants, of whom only 8000 are whites, 
50 persons died daily, and 1,400 in five 
weeks, this is surely not the land of promise, 
whither every body should desire to tra- 
vel. It is to be wished, for the sake of 
humanity, that the ‘deceitful nimbus which 
over that country may be at 
length dispelled, which has cost Germany 80 
many thousands of her sons, and millions of 
money, that never return. The preponder- 
ance of the English manufactures is not tem- 
porary, but firmly established for a long 
time te come. In the great towns on the 
Aflantic, there are very insignificant manu- 
fa¢tories, or rather none at all; for a wea- 
ver who has two, or at the most, three 
looms, cannot well be called a manufacturer : 
Besides Pitsburgh, Zanesville, Cincinnati, 
and Lexington, are quite insignificant towns ; 
anil the last three in particular, are going to 
decay, in. consequence of the banking system, 
the notes often being at a discount of 50 or 
60 per cent. compared with money, and fre- 

not being current at any ex . 
Marietta, @ small town in the state of 
Pensylvania, a house which was built only 








for me to adduee aay arguments on the sub- 


four years ago, at the expence of 16,000 
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dollars, was sold last winter for as many hun- 
dreds ; ‘and Such instances are not rare. It is 
not to be denied, that the Americans have a 

at talent for mechanics, particularly in 
building bridges and ships, (though the most 
skilful bridge-builder in Pensylvania is a 
German) ; but in manufacturing machinery, 
thev have hitherto done but little, as almost 
all that they possess is of English origin. 
According to my conviction, therefore, it is 
impossible that the seven or eight millions of 
Americans will soon be able to produce as 
many manufactories as the 15 millions of 
English and Irish. ‘The South American 
gold and silver mines lie as near to the Eng- 
lish, and the West of Europe, as to the 
Northern States of America, which alone 
have any manufactories; for it requires as 
much time to sail to South America from 
New Orleans, Boston, New York, Philadel- 
phia, &c. as from the ancient hemisphere, 
because all vessels sailing from those ports 
are obliged to proceed nearly off Madeira, 
and then steer south-west, if they can gain 
the wind; they therefore require as much 
time as those that sail from Europe. 


A remarkable proof of the scarcity of mo- 
ney in North America, particularly in the 
Western States, is furnished by an adver- 
tisement in one of the three journals, pub- 
lished in the flourishing town of Cincinnati, 
on the Ohio : the editor offers to take from 
his subscribers corn, brandy, meat, sugar, 
linen, flax, feathers, wool, wax, tallow, can- 
dles, skins, and rags, at the currrent prices 
of the market. 
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LITHOGRAPHY. 

We are glad to find that this interesting art 
continues to attract the public attention in 
this country, and we hope ere long to see 
it succeed still more thaat it has done in Ger- 
many and France. The perfection of the 
machinery employed is of the greatest con- 
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sequence ; and we therefore take.an opportu- 
nity of Inying before our readers a sketch of 
a new Lithographic Printing. Press, con- 
structed by Mr. J. Ruthven of Edinburgh, 
on the principle of his patent, and which an- 
swers perfectly for printing from stone. It 
is represented as free from the disadvan 

that have hitherto attended lithographi 
presses, and as thus promising to render the 
art very generally adopted. Any degree 
of pressure is at once brought to bear on the 
stone, by means of the-lever. The roller is 
found to clear the stone from the: printing 
ink at each impression, and the labour of 
winding the bed through is much Jess than 
by the method hitherto used. By this ma- 
chine a greater number of impressions may 
also be obtained in a day than formerly. 
One of them has been for some time at work 
at the Lithographic Establishment of Mr. 
Charles M. Willich, No., 6, Dartmouth 
Street, Westminster, where we have in- 
spected it, to satisfy ourselves of its. merit, 
and where we believe it may be seen by the 


admirers of this interesting art. ‘This press 


has also the. advantage of being applicable 
to copper-plate printing. Upon enquiry we 
learnt, that at length English stone has 
found to answer the purposes of lithography. 
In the above establishment it has been used 
with perfect success for Transfer Lithogra- 
phy, in which branch it is even thought to 

e superior to the German stone. The 
press from which the sketch has been nade 
is intended for printing from stones 10 inches 
by 15 inches. It is extremely, neat, and 
works with great facility. 





NEW CARRIAGE. 


The Journal de Nancy. announces that.a 
gentleman of that cit = invented..a car- 
tiage which is impelled forward by a piece 
of mechanism, set in motion bya person 
stationed at the back of the yehicle. _ It is 
saifl that six may ride in this -carri- 


age, as rapidly as though it were drawn by 
horses at a trotting pace. 
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STEEL ENGRAVING. 
To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 
Sir,-—I have, with much satisfaction, read 


the paper over the signature of F. E. Guillot, | - 
pond 


rector of assignats, which appeared in 
our valuable Gazette of the 9th instant, since 
it affords ne an opportunity of Solag, aves 
to the inventors of the Siderographic Art. 
M. Guillot lays ‘‘ claim to the priority of the 
invention of engraving in rclief on copper, by 
the pressure of a plate engraved by incision 
(encreux) on steel.” ‘The inventors of this 
valuable art do.not claim the discovery of 
engraving in relicfon copper 3. it constitutes 
no’ part of their process of multiplying cop- 
per or steel engravitigs. 

The wethod adopted by the French artists 
to multiply engravings is not practicable, and 
is acknowledged by M. Guillot to have been 
abandoned long .since: what practical man 
could suppose that copper having been 

ressed into.a steel engraving, although made 
Canter by the operation, could indent, by 
its relief, another copper plate, without en- 
larging cach, and. thereby distorting and in- 
juring the engraving?—M. Guillot, after 
claiming for bis countryman this invention, 
says it is worth nothing, and points out the 
reason why.. He says (and we perfecily 
agree with him) ‘ Copper’ when strongly 
pressed experiences in all its parts an exten- 
sion proportioned to its degree of annealing, 
and to its thickness. ‘The difference between 
two impressions in copper has been found to 
amount, in the eagle and in the figure of 
liberty, to two centimetres 25-1@0ths (a line) ; 
hence the identity is destroyed.” M. Guillot 
has, we think, oy proved that, although 
the French artists long ago conceived the 
idea that. engravings might be nyultiplied, yet 
je’ Bara not put their idcas into practice, 
, after many experiments, it was given 
up. Messrs. Perkins and Fairman also con- 
ceived the idea of multiplying engravings, 
and have put their ideas into most success~ 
ful practice. The simple reason is this: 
Messrs. Perkins and Fairman’s method. is 
practicable, and entirely different from the 
French method, which is not practicable. 

** If such a difference has been discovered 
on so small a surface as that of these two 
engravings of 30 and 66 square centimetres, 
(4 square inches and 9 square inches) it is 
easy to foresee the enormous difference which 
will result —_ the oe of engrav- 
ings on any large copper plates, especial! 
when this mulliplicnia shall be effected 
under a cylinder acting as a flatting mill.” 

We perfectly agree with M. Guillot, that 
when: co’ = tes are attempted to be 
produend. v the above. described process, 
they, as he has stated, would be destroyed. 
We have seen a copper plate made by Messrs. 
Perkins and Fairman’s indenting process, of 
360 square inches, without the least are 
ment; is not this a proof that. the inv: 
is dissimilar? We have also seen some of 
Heath’s inost delicate engravings retouched, 
after having been worn out by use ; now if 
the plate had been the least enlarged, would 
the original lines and dots be again renewed ? 
It is very evident, that although M. Guillot 

















pereeay understands the plan adopted by 
his countryinan, he has not correctly informed 
himself of the system adopted by Messrs. 
Perkins and Fairman. 

M. Desnoyés, the celebrated French engrav- 
er, on his recent visit to this city, called on the 
inventors, and was shewn the process ; he, like 
all the English artists, spvke ‘in the warmest 
terms of its utility, beauty, and originality ; 
if Mr. Guillot would visit his countryman, 
he could satisfy him that whaf was attempted 
in France, without success, is now success- 
fully practised in this country. I have only 
to add, that such is the demand for this in- 
vention, that nearly 1,000 steel plates have 
already been ordered, for bank notes and 
other purposes. ' 

Tam, Sir, your obedient servant, &c. 
September 18, 1820. 





JUSTICE, 





NEW SPANISH PLOUGH. 


The Royal Society of Valladolid has pub- 
lished a yous apa of an improved plough, 
presented to the society by Don Andres Her- 
rarle, one of its members. The improve- 
nent which this ingenious artist has given to 
an instrument of such importance to agricul- 
ture, preserving the same simplicity and the 
common uses, varying it only in the share, 
cause it to work with much less fatigue to 
the cattle and the driver, moving and pene- 
trating the earth every where to the same 
depth, clearing away the weeds, and cutting 
through the deepest and largest roots. 


———— 
LITERATURE & LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


FRENCH ACADEMY. 


Prizes to be distributed at the Annual 
Sitting of August, 1821. 

Prize! of Eloguence.—To determine what 
constitutes poetic genius, and how it may be 
ascertained independantly of diversity of 
lan, » and forms of versification, in 
all its varieties, from the Epopee to the Apo- 
logue. The prize to consist of 1500 francs. 

Prize of Poetry.—\st. The Devotion of 
Malesherbes, prize 1500 francs. 2d. The 
Restoration of Literature and the Arts, un- 
der Francis I, prize 1500 francs. 

_ Prize for the literary work most useful to 
morals.—The Academy not having awarded 
this prize in 1819 and 1820, will grant, ac- 
co! to the merit of the work, a double 
or triple prize, consisting of a gold medal, 
of or 1200 francs value, to the author of 
that literary work (published completely, 
and for the first. time, between the Ist of 
Jan and the 3lst of December, 1820), 
which may be deemed most useful to morals. 

Prize of Virtue—At the same sitting, 
the Academy will grant a prize to reward 
some yirtuous action which may have been 
performed in the department of the Seine,” 

within the three years preceding the Ist of 


July, 1820, 
rice of Eloguence for 1822—The sub- 
ject for the prize of Eloquence, which the 


Academy intends to propose for 1822, will 
of Le Sage. The prize will 
francs. 


be—The El 
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‘THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


_ ORIGINAL POETRY. 
* [By Correspondents.} 


; THE CALM. 

Pheebus o’er the mountains bright, 
Now sheds his dawning light ; 

The wood-bird hails with joy the day, 
Hopping from spray tospray. 

Come, Nora! let us brush the dew— 
From yon tall peak we'll view 

The sluggard vessel’s lazy motion 
Over the glassy ocean. R 

There! the bellying sail is spread ; 
Yet on the en bed vs ; 

Of azure, rests it motionless— 
** Sleeps it there, Albert ? ”—Yes, 

The tedious sleep of lethargy ; 
Notso the watchful eye 

Of the expectant sailor closes — 
Not so his heart reposes. 

Again he sees his native shore ; 
He hails it’s cliffs once more ;— 

The tear-drop to his eye will start, 
Beats his responsive heart, 

As his lone Nancy’s pensiveness 
Will on his niemory press. 

*Twere but a leap from thence to her, 
Why, why, his bliss defer ? — 

And lo! her love-discerning eyes 
‘The si i 

That wave must bring him to the shore— 
It murmurs—but no more. 

Thus Nora! should thiue Albert’s heart 
Be doow’d from thine to part, 

Would thine eyes trace the tardy keel 
Thro’ the blue waters steal ? 


I know they would—and so would mine 
Strain to encounter thine ; 

And s' ing o’er the vessel’s side, 
They'd curse the mocking tide. 

Yet us, sweet girl! ah, never, never 
May the wide ocean sever ; 

Fix’d here, thine Albert will be found 
In thy heart’s fibres bound. 

My labour o’er, sweet be my rest, 
Soft pillow’d on thy breast ; 

I'll joy, with thee my nature's balm, 
One universal calm ! 

Thou weeps’t—I see the frequent lash, 
Prepare thy cheeks to wash ; 


Come, the breeze stirs —we’ll add one greeting 


At the fond lover’s meeting. 





Sept. 5, 1820. OTAEIZ. 
To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 
Sir.—In one of the Free-schools in the West 


Riding of Yorkshire, founded by Queen Elizabeth, 
there is an annual holiday kept in honour and 
commemoration of the foundress, when the boys 
of the first three classes exhibit verses, in which 
mention at least is to be made of Queen Eliza- 
beth. They have not to vouch for the authen- 
ticity of th 3 assertions. I send you 
the flights of a couple of these boyish Poets. 
as Yours, &c. T. H. M. 
Verses on Queen Elizabeth, 
Queen Elizabeth once on her travel 
Met, by chance, with sir Saville ; 
She took him by the hand, and gave him a salute, 
And he play’d her.a tune on the German flute. 
Queen Elizabeth crept up a 
She crept so far, that she ot 
She called for help, and help did come, 





LINES TO “‘ THE IPHIGENIA OF MILayw*®,”’ 


When Greece of old, urged on by rival hate, 

On Troy’s proud turrets pour’d the vengeful 
storm ; 

Thou aa fos have read, have wept the hapless 


te 
That clothed in death thy namesake's virgin 
form. 
With grace like thee adorn'’d, and beauty’s 
oom 
She saw unheedful pass youth’s fleeting hours, 


And wandered, reckless of her destined doom, 
*Mid.Argive meadows, and Love’s roseate 


bowers. 
She fell—the victim of misguided zeal ;— 
A parent’s trembling e o’erhung her bier ; 


And as each chieftain viewed the reeking steel, 
Burst from each chieftain’s eye the pitying 
tear. 


Oh! may thy fate to her’s far different prove ; 
And since fair Science decks for thee her 
crown, 
Cease not the page of ancient lore to love, 
But boldly claim Minerva's envied throne. 


Be like Virginia chaste, like Portia brave, 

And grasp the laurels of no vulgar fame; 
Fair flowerets then will deck thy honor’d grave, 
And Milan’s matrons hail thy classic name. 

Middle Temple. ALPHEUs. 





PARODY. 
* Young Love.” 


Tom Stokes liv’d once in a garret high, 
Where fogs were breathing, 
And smoke was wreathing 
Her curls to give the cerulean sky, 
Which high up above Tom’s head did lie : 
His red cheeks flourish’d, 
For Sam Swipes nourish’d 
Their bloom full oft with Whitbread’s showers. 
But debts, tho’ borish, must be paid, 
And Bailiffs a’nt bam’d for many hours. 


Ah! that the Nabman’s evil eye 
Should e’er come hither, 
Such cheeks to wither ! 
The fat soon, soon, began to die, 
And Tom fell sick as the blades drew nigh. 
They came one morning, 
Ere Stokes had warning, 
And rapp’d at the door where the wild spark lay. 
‘Oh, ho!’ says Tom, ‘Is it you?’ good bye.— 
So he pack’d up his awls, and he trudg’d away. 


ON SEEING A BUTTERFLY IN A CHURCH-YARD. 
aucusT 30, 1820. 


And dost thou, giddy rover, dare 
Thus to prophane the House of Pray’r? 
Dost thou presume to enter there, 





Thou gaudy fly? 
Thou hast indeed assurance rare, 
“I can’t deny. 


For in that solemn, sacred dome, 
Thou canst not. think to find a home; 
Then wherefore, fluttering insect, come 
To sport about, 
Where man prepares him for the tomb, 
With heart devout? 


Oh! hie thee hence! this holy place 

But ill befits the thoughtless race ; 

The silken cloak, and golden lace, 
Are here unknown ; 

But a meek heart, and humble grace, 
It suits alone. 








And they pull’d her Majesty out by the—thumb. 





* See Literary Gazette, No, 185. 
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Go where sweet Spring’s enchanting bow’rs 
Are deck’d with ever-varying flowers, 
And there employ thy wanton hours 
With honey’d dew : 
Or sip the drops of April’s showers 
From cups of blue. 


*Light on the cowslips’ golden heads, 
Or range along the violet beds, 
Or o’er the plains where primrose spreads 
Its yellow ray, 
Or where the modest cistus sheds 
7 Its leaves by day. 


There trifle thy short life away 
In wantonness and idle play ; 
Or boast thee of ~~ gay, 
ain Butterfly ! 
For there will surely come a day 
When thou must die! 
Canterbury, dug. 20, 1820. W. B. 





JEU DE MOT. 


To M—int—sh some one expressed his surprize 

That a certain learned counsel, both sprightly 
and wise, 

Would Play second in that where so low the first 


But Sir J——s said that Broom was akways Un- 





{Sir.—I hope you will have no objection to 
insert the following little song, which I wish 
you could without violating any principle pub- 
lish as soon as possible.] * 


FROM A SICK BED. 
To Blackweod’s Magazine. 


Prey to sickness and to pain, 

On my troubled bed I lie, 
Doomed upon it to remain, 

While the warm sun gilds the sky, 
Tossing, tho’ all nature’s glad. 
Fretful, gloomy, lonely, sad. 
— does the cheerful smile 

in my care-worn visage glow 
Hard I find it to ile shies 

The dull moments of their woe, 
Save when comes, to chace my spleen, 
Blackwood's merry Magazine. 
Turning o’er its various page 

Passin: g light from grave to gay, 
Sometimes laughing, sometimes sage, 

Brilliant with the warmest ray 
Genius, taste, or wit can give, 

For an hour I seem to live. 
Dear to me the olive coat, 

As in that its sheets are drest ; 

See mild face I doat, 

ich upon its back imprest 
Almost loudly seems to cry, ; 
“ Hither, sons of humour, hie !’’ 


Could I say but half I feel, 
I should rhyme the whole day long, 
And express for it my zeal 
In a full career of song ; 
And although my muse were rude, 
It should speak my gratitude. 
But I fear my verse is dull— 
How unlike the strains of thine— 
‘Strains of wit, of talent full, 
And of energy divine : 


* Having received this from a valued corres- 
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May success thy steps attend, 
Blackwood, my own jolly friend ! 
Ireland. R.T.S. 





SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
« a 


REMARKABLE STORY. 
PRETENDER TO THE DANISH THRONE, 


The following account of this person is 
given in a Berlin Journal ;— 

The late king, Christian VII. had a mo- 
ther-in-law, J a Maria, upon whom his- 
tory has already pronounced sentence, with 
respect to her endeavours to place upon the 
throne her son, the hereditary Prince Fre- 


‘deric, to the injury of the lawful heir. This 


Juliana was as inimical to King Christian as 
to his descendants : to her alone is attributed 
the unhappiness which the King Tea 
in his marriage with the English Princess, 
Matilda, sister of George III.; nay, and 
even the state of mental debility in which 
Christian passed his lite. . But, as she could 
not accomplish all her plans in favour of her 
son, she is stated to have attempted, at least, 
to secure the crown for her grandson 
(Prince Christian Frederic, who, with his 
amiable consort, is now travelling in Italy). 
When, therefore, the present Queen, then 
Crown-Princess, consort of Frederic VI. was 
first delivered of an heir to the throne, she 
is said to have had the child taken away as 
soon as it was born, and a dead child substi- 
tuted in its room. The dead child was bu- 
ried, and the true heir to the throne en- 
trusted to one of the Royal attendants, named 
H ——, who, ’being in the secret, brought 
him up as his own son. The step-grandmo- 
ther assigned the sum of 4000 dollars annu- 
ally for his education, to reward her confi- 
dant. When the Prince grew older, he was 
sent to the academy Schnepfenthal, and a 
great banking house at Altona paid the ne- 
cessary sums to order, without knowing any 
thing further of the matter. The young 
man probably remarked, from many circum- 
stances, that the was not his father ; 
and when he returned to Denmark, after 
finishing his studies, urged him to reveal to 
him the secret of his birth, which the latter, 
partly instigated by his conscience, at length 
0. He furnished his fuster-son with - the 

locuments necessary to support his claim, 
and then committed eae being justly 
afraid of punishment, for having so long 
concealed so shameful an action. 

The Prince, being at Co en, and 
furnished with his papers, laid his claims 
before the police, which immediately re- 
ported the affair to the King, who sent for 
the Pretender, examined his papers, and, 
finding that his countenance and figure 
greatly resembled his own, and the 
contained im explanations,. which 
seemed ¢ of attention, he immedi- 
ately caused him to be put under confine- 
ment, but without any rigour, and placed 

to guard him, in order to examine 
thoroughly who he was. 

This is the present state of the affair, 
which, in truth, is more like the romantic 
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invention of some idle fancy, than a real fact. 
However, letters from Denmark, and even 
from Copenhagen, speak with such confi- 
dence on the subject, that the story certainly 
deserves attention. It is farther affirmed, 
that the Altona banker, who paid the money 
to the school at Sehnepfenthal, has been 
summoned to Cupenhagen, to give such in- 
formation as is in his power; that he set 
out for that city a week ago; the Da- 
nish Minister of State K —, passed through 
Hamburgh, on the night of uly 22, on his 
way to -Schnepfenthal ; and it is also said, 
that the Danish government has sent for to ‘ 
Copenhagen two ladies of the chamber of 
the late Queen, who live in Hanover, (whe- 
ther in the kingdom or city of Hanover, we 
are ignorant,) and who, it is pretended, are 
in the secret. The Pretender is stated to be 
about 29 years of age, and very like the 
King, (except that his hair is brown, whereas 
that of his majesty is very fair,) and to have 
served last with the rank of Lieutenant. This 
is all that I have been able to collect, re- 
specting this most strange affair, which it 
must be left to time to clear up.* 


Trick of the Spanish Mule Drivers, and 
Obstinacy of their Mules. 
(Related by an Eye-witness.) 

It is customary in Spain toguide the mules 
without reins, and merel by calling to them. 
The animal, when called by its name, punctu- 
ally follows the orders of his driver. Butit isa 
very peculiar circumstance, that they must al- 
ways be yoked at the very’same place to which 
they have been accustomed, otherwise. they 
will not draw. After the battle of Cordura, 
several waggons were required to carry 
away the effects of King Joseph Napoleon 
from Madrid. While the waggons were 
loading, most of the drivers: unyoked their 
mules, under pretence of feeding them, and 
then put them too again at an unaccustomed 
place. The animals refused to draw. The 
drivers at first seemed to give themselves all 

ossible trouble to make them go on. 

rench who escorted the train, attempted 
to assist, and liberally dealt out their blows 
on allsides. The Spanish drivers, however, 
contrived to get out of the way, and the 
mules kept their place, in spite of all this 
beating. This occasioned a long delay ; for 
the French sought in vain the cause of the 
obstinacy of the mules. At last, a part of 
the escort of cavalry were obliged to dis- 
mount, and their horses were harnessed to 





the waggons. But, during this time, a part 
of the Spanish cavalry, whose approach ap- 
to have been known to the drivers, 


ad made a detour about Madrid, and cap- 





* We have seen some accounts of a later 
date, which say, that the pretended Prince has 
been discov to be the son of a tailor; and 
others, that he has been found tobe insane. 
Without being able to vouch for the truth of 
any of these statements, we have thought our 
readers might like to have a more particular 
account of this strange business (which created 
great sensation in Denmark,) than has ap- 
peared, to our knowledge, in any other English 
Journal.—Zd. 





- condescension ‘and 
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tured alinost all the baggage of poor Juseph 
who is said to have narrowly escaped being 
made prisoner 





EAST INDIES, ab | 

Monday Morning. 
Sir,—As your articles, under the head of 
Sketches of Society, do not seem to be eon- 
fined to any class or country, I send you an 
anecdote iitustrative of Indian cunning and 
‘address, which you may depend on as being 
related without the least exaggération,: and 

well known to many people. 


The Rajah of ‘Travencore being disposses- | Of 


sed of some territory by the British collec- 
tor resident at that‘stution, during the late 
Governorship, applied to the ‘authorities at 
the Madras seat of government, for its resto- 
ration. Not finding his application attended 
to for some tite, he was induced to listen to 
the proposal of one of ‘the government do- 
bash’s,* who offered tom the affair for 
him on certain conditions. The credulous 
rajah consented, andcame on an appointed 
day, was introdaced (as he ‘thdught) to the 
Yady Governess, to whom’ he’ presented 
50,000 pagodas in cash, with some hand- 
some shawls, and other valuable presents, 
and withdrew, much pleased ‘with his re- 
ception. 
Yothing was heard of the cireumstance for 
some time, and the Rajah was in daily ex- 
9 of having his territory restored ; 
put some time after, meeting the real wife 
of the Governor, on thé Mount road, he saw 
that it was not the same person to whom he 
had been secretly introduced, and he men- 
tioned the circumstance. At last it reached 
the ears of the Governor, and it was disco- 
vered that the Dobash had got a Portuguese 
in the Governor's employ to personate Mrs. 
———, who did so,’ without having been in 
the least suspected by the Rajah, with such 
ignity did she receive 
the presents. The facts wexe traced, ‘the 
Portuguese turned king’s evidence, and dis- 


» covered the whole plot. The Dobash was 


* fined 5000 


— without other ‘o 
‘door; he had a‘ grave dug : ha 


pagodas, (2000/.), sentenced to 
the pillory, and three years imprisonment. 
The poor was said to have died of a 
broken heart for the loss of his territory and 
money ; and the Portuguese was destroyed 
by his nefarious colleague. 

The attempts on the life of the Port 
by the Dobash, shew to what guilt 
pel even the timid and merciful 00. 

This maw hired a house in the most retired 
part of the Black Town; and, in the'itiner 
apartment, destined for » Which is. 


ese 





cretary, or manager of business connected with 
natives. : 


| their robed ‘fall off, they’ 
‘-women of la’ Halle,’ and’ 


This attempt having failed, the Dobnash 
employed —— supply him with drink, 
of which he was very fond, and, at last, 
succeeded in giving him the dose of brandy 
and opium, “which caused his death. 

R: N. W. 
—————— ee 
THE DRAMA. 

HayMARKET THEATRE.—On Wednes- 
day Braham commenced his engagement 
at this theatre.} We can add nothing to 
the public knowledge or, the public praise 
this admirable singer, and we shall limit 
ourselves on Bad mere mention, se his 
songs on nesday gave perfect evidence 
of unimpaired pee, A report has spread 
itself that Braham is about to retire : for this 
we can discover ne ground in the performer. 
His voice is at its height in all that consti- 
tutes the charm of music. What portion of 
its volume it may have gradually exhausted, 
it is still difficult to ascertain, for it is still 
more than.equal to fill the largest of our 
theatres. ‘But its. delicacy, finish, and ex- 
ecution, are matters of simpler judgment ; 
and in those points we can discover no iu- 
ferjority to the triumphs of his earlier days : 
we are even satisfied, that if by the failure of 
his volume of voice he should. be compelled 
to adhere to his more: delicate. and tasteful 
style, to exchange the English for the Italian, 
he would add only so much the more to his 
true popularity, e opera was Guy JDfan- 
nering, in which he was the Henry Bertram. 
He sang the Death of Abercrombie, Loev’s 
Young Dream, and Scots wha hae, with 
great applause, Miss R. Corri was the Lucy 

ertram. This young performer promises 
to be among the first. singers of the stage. 
Her voice is rapidly purifying ; her style is 
Italian, and her taste exhibits a spirit and 
elegance rare to English Opera. 5. Russel 
was a tolerable Dandie Dinmont. Liston, 
as the Dominie, was pro-di-gi-ous ! and the 
rest were sufficiently well in their vocation. 
The house was full and feverish. 


FOREIGN DRAMA. 

Tueatrs pu VaupEvitir.—la Poste 
‘Dramatique, revue Alegorique —M . Lambin 
has set ‘up & dramatic posting establishment. 
The business of his post-boys is to convey 
‘novelties tothe different theatres. M. Suc- 
ces d’Argent, who, in his character of cou- 
‘sin german of Fortune, loves to ‘escape from 
‘those Who' pursue him, ‘has taken up his 
abode at the establishment, assuming the 
name and ‘dress ofthe proprietor. The Ber- 
tigere Chatélaine,'’ the tteur,’ and the 

‘omme Poli; sticcessively arrive, but none of 
them recognise Succes ¢ Argent. 





At _ 
Mary Stuart and Queen Elizabeth make 
rah se 2 laughable scene takes 
Pplace’ between‘ the two’ queens. They ap- 
t, | pear wttired in rich court dresses, and com- 


miehce a! dialogue in ‘an elevated strain: by 
, ‘however, their ‘anger’ is roused ; 
dressed like 
continue their 
with thei 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


SECOND THEATRE FRANCAIS. 

' Frederick and Conradin, a tragedy, in 
five acts—The death of these two young 
princes is one of the most touching events of 
modern history. Conradin, the son of COnrad 
IV. Emperor of Germany, was only two years 
of age when his father died.. The Roman 
Pontiffs; Pantaleon, Urbain, and Clement IV. 
had disposed of the States of Naples and Si- 
cily, and Conradin, the lawful heir to those 
kingdoms, was deprived of his rights until the 
age of fifteen, when fortune favoured his 
cause. Accompanied by his young cousin, 
Frederick of Austria, he placed himself at the 
head ofan army; and, after beingreceived with 
transport in Rome, he triumphantly entered 
Abruzza. He was, however, overcome ina 
sanguinary battle, in which he had atfirst 
enjoyed the most brilliant advantage ; and af- 
ter the death of Frederick, he wandered 
about in the disguise of a shepherd. He was 
at length recognised by a Roman nobleman, 
who. seized ‘him, and delivered him ‘up to 
Charles of Anjou, and shortly after the un- 
fortunate prince perished by the hand of the 
executioner. 

The author of the new piece probably 
thought that the simplicity of the above story 
did not afford sufficient dramatic resources ; 
for almost all the secondary events have been 
changed, and a kind of romantic machinery 
has been attached to the main incident, which 
is in contradiction to the best authenticated 
historical facts. 

THEATRE ITALIEN. 

Ml Turco in Ftalia.—The brilliant success 
of Rossini’s Burber of Seville, induced the 
roanagers of the opera to bring forward ano- 
ther production of that master. // Turco in 
Italia has been selected ; and this preference 
is in some measure justified by two or three 
charming’ pieces, such as the finale of the 
first act, &c. But even Rossini’s music 
could scarcely induce the audience to tolerate 
the absurdity of the piece. A gallant Turk 
visits Italy, where he unexpectedly meets 
with a lady, who, on the suspicion of infi- 
delity, he had formerly doomed to death. 
He is once more enslaved by her charms, 
after having resisted the fascinations of an 
Italian coquette. The Turk is reconciled to 
his slave, with whom he returns to Turkey, 
to the great satisfaction of the husband and 
cavaliere servente of the Neapolitan lady. 


THEATRE DE LA GAIETE. 

First representation of Le Paysan grand 
Seigneur, a melo drama, in three acts. 

The substitution of one child for another 
is the incident on which this piece is found- 
ed. The Chevalier de Saint Alban, who 
has witnessed the death of the Marquess 
dEsparville, his pupil, substitutes in his 
stead a young peasant boy, named Justin. 
He at the same time directs Leonard, one of 
his agents, to present Marguerite, the mo- 
ther of Justin, with the sum of ten thousand 
francs; but the honest agent finds it more 
convenient to appropriate the money to his 
of the young man 
ig ‘about to be celebrated with Adolphine, 
the daughter of Count ‘d’Otmeuyil, when 6 
peasant, named Bazili, who suspects that 
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justin is not; the real Marquess, canducts 
nat to the presence of the Count, 
and thus the truth is discovered. The Count 
pardons Justin, who has been the means of 
saving his life, and he consents to his union 
with Adolphine. 

The piece was tolerably successful. 


—— 
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POLITICS. 


Portugal has followed the example of 
Spain; anda revolution has ,overturned the 
Regency, as the preface to a constitutional 

overnmnent. 

The defence of the Queen has_ been post- 
poned to the 3d-of. October: it is looked for 
with great curiosity. 


VARIETIES. 


Remargasie Cannon.—At Kubberpore 
na Jheel, in India, there is a cannon 213 
inches long, 66 inches round the muzzle, 
and 18 inches round the calibre. It has 
five, and. had, orignal six ee 
rings, by which it was lifted up.’ This gun 
is called by the natives Jaun Kushall, or the 
destroyer of life, and its casting and position 
are attributed..to, the deotas. or. divinities, 
though its almost obliterated Persian inscrip- 
tions declare its formation by human means. 
But what is most extraordinary about it is, 
that two peepul trees have grown both ‘can- 
non and carriage into themselves. Frag- 
ments of the iron, a spring,. one of . the 
linches, and part of the wood-work, protrude 
from between the roots.and bodies of these 
trees, but the trees alon@ entirely support 
the gun, one of the rings of which, and half 
of its whole length, are completely hid be- 
tween and inside their bark and trunks. A 
more curious sight, or a cannon more firml 
fixed, though by the mere gradual gro 
of two trees, cannot well be imagined. The 
Indians assert that it was only once: fired, 
and sent the ball’ 24 miles!!—(See Asiatic 
Journal.) 

_ The busts of celebrated Italians, which have 
ree ome = Pantheon: at. Rome, 
were lately removed to a gallery prepared for 
that ts ae in the Capitol, ‘Wuie’ & is in 
contemplation to form a museum of all the 

celebrated men that Italy has produced.~ The 
writer of anarticle inserted in the Aligemeine 
Zeitung, strongly censures the removal of 
the busts of hael and of other distin- 
guished men who were buried in the church 
of the Rotunda (the Pantheon). It is, how- 
ever, extremely doubtful whether the mortal 
remains of Raphael were deposited in the 
church ; and witht the exception of Carlo Ma- 
rattl, it is pretty certain that none of the 
great men, whose busts have lately been re- 
moved, were buried there. 

A horticultural society in England, which 
a distributes medals for beautiful 

Owers exhibited by its members, this year 
awarded the grand prize to the cultivator of 
4 fine carnation, which was named. the Af- 
fiicted Queen. The second prize was given 


for another flower of the same species, called | publis 


British Opinion. 
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self next? The third prize was adjudged to 
a flower distinguished by the name of the 
Trial by Jury !—(French Paper.) f 

Mivracle-—At the church of St. Gervais, 
in Paria, amass, called the Hostie enlevée, 
is performed every Friday. Respecting the 
origin of this custom, the following curious 
story is ‘related. A thief stole the vessel 
containing the host from the church of St. 
Gervais. On arriving near St. Denis, he 
opened the cup, when the host flew out, and 
fluttered around him, without his being able 
to catch it. ‘He was tried and condemned on 


A lawsuit afterwards ensued between the 
Abbé and the Bishop of Paris, respecting 
the possession of the miraculous host ; and 
it was finally that it should be deli- 
vered up to the curate of St. Gervais, who 
had consecrated it; but on the express con- 
dition that the mass above mentioned should 
be regularly celebrated. 

Pasquinade.—At all the religious festivals 
in Rome, travellers of whatever religion, and 
especially British; obtain admission, in pre- 
ference. tothe native Catholics. A bon mot 
has a on this custom. Pasquin asks 
Marforio, ‘“‘ Where are you going, brother, 
dressed in black, and a sword at your side ?” 
—Marforio, “I am going to the Sixtine 
Chapel, to hear the Miserere.”—Pasquin, 
“You go in vain. The Swiss Guards will 
peck you away, and the papal cavaliers po- 
itely refuse you admission.”—Marforio, 
‘© Don’t be afraid ; I shall get in, for I turn- 
ed heretic yesterday.” 

Dr. Gesenius, who, with Lord Guildford, 
has been recently transcribing some Arabian 
MSS. at‘the Bodleian Library, has nearly 
nd pir the singular task of translating the 
Book of Enoch from the Abyssinian language. 
This -language resembles the Arabic, one 
fourth of the werds perhaps being radically of 
that tongue, in which the learned Doctor is 
well skilled, while he is also one of the most 
celebrated Hebrew scholars on the continent. 

We are informed that the rt of MS. 
Poems of Ossian having been discovered at 
Connor, is unfounded. It is not likely that 
any one credited it. 








LITERARY NOTICES. 
Contents nf the —- Savans, for August, 
B. de’ Roquefort, Poésies de Marie de 
France.—Reviewed by M. Raynouard. 


Biot on the Aurora Borealis. 
F. de Neufchateau, L’Esprit du grand Cor- 


neille.—M. Ra; 
i Historique sur |'Ecole 
- Daunou. 
Abel Rémusat, Recherches sur les Langues 


Tartares.—Silvestre de Sacy. 
Barde du Vigan, Un Mot sur la nouvelle 


French ‘Papers, prenarifg his memoirs for 


publication at Neufchatel. 
A. dy from the pen of LordByronison 
the tapis. We understand that it is to be 
and not offered to any Theatre for 


the prosecution of the Abbé of St, Denis.-| sunday 
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METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL. 
SEPTEMBER, 1820). 
Thursday, 7—Thermometer from 37 to 68. 
Barometer from 30, 27 to 30,30. 

Wind E b. S. Zand 1.—Generally fair; the 

sun shining through light clouds. 

Friday, 8—Thermometer from 41 to.69. 

Barometer from 30, 33 to 80, 50. 

Wind N, W. 1. and N, bs W. 2 and }—Ge- 

nerally hazy ; at times clear. 

Saturday, 9—Thermometer from 39 to 70. 
Barometer from 30, 51 to 30, 49. 

Wind N. b. W. 4. and S, W. 1.—Generally 

hazy; at times clear. 

» 10—Thermometer from 41 to 72. 

Barometer from 30, 48 to 30, 43. 

Wind S. W. $.—Generally clear. 

Monday, 11—Thermometer from 4} to 76. 
Barometer from 30, 44 to 30. 4h. 

Wind S. W. } and E. b, S. 1.—Generally 


clear. 
Tuesday, 12— Thermometer from 49 to 74. 
Barometer from 36, 41 to 30, 38. 

Wind S, E. 1.—Generally clear; clouds pas- 
sing. The Northern Lights about 10 this even- 
ing, rather bright, but quite still. 

Wednesday, 13—Thermometer from 43 to 73. 
’ Barometer from 30,35 to 30,28. 

Wind S. E. 4 and 1.—Gencrally clear. 

A thick haze or fog every ‘morning during 
the week, which sometimes lasted all the fore- 
noon. 

On Saturday the 23d, at 6 minutes, 46 se- 
conds after 9 o'clock, the 1st Satellite of Jupiter 
will emerge from an eclipse. 

On Friday 22nd of September the moon will 
be eclipsed, partly visible at Greenwich. 

’ Beginning of the eclipse ag hand 


29. A.M. 
Moon sets eclipsed, 5. 49. 59. 
Edmonton, Middlesex. 


. TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

%,© We shall be glad to receive the conclusion of 
the Essay on the Incontinence of the Clergy an- 
terior to the Reformation: tt is contrary te our 
tule to commence @ subject wilhout, being. sure 
that we shall be able to finish it. 

R. Rs hint respecting a more copious Fudex to the 
annual volume of the Literary Gazette, ‘shall be 
attended ta: the Editor'is aware'of the wtility 
of distinct reference in so mixed a publication. 

T. R.C.—We must see the drawings, &c. mention- 
ed by T.R.C. before we can make any state- 
ment concerning them. 

A.C.s communication is objectionable on grounds 
which may (if wished) be stated in a private 
letter. 

Ernata.—ZJn the Review of Prometheus Unbound, 
last Number, p. 580, col. 3, t. 23, for Sutur- 
nia read Saturnia; l. 31, for Signior r. Sig- 
nore ; t, 32. for Caucacus r; Caucasus; p. 561, 
cul, 2, 1.13, for Colorofior. Colorific. 

In the verses on the Angel of the World, in our 
last, a line was accidentally dropped in passing 

one column to the other. It isthe 6th line 
of the second stanza, ' 
“* Pluming our spirits pinions at the page 
Where sweet Floranthe, &c.” 


BOOKS PUBLISHED ‘THIS ‘DAY, 
Medico-Chirurgical Transactions, 
In 8vo. (with’4 plates) price 9s. bds.. Vol; XF. Part-¥. of 
MEDIc O-CHIRURGICAL TRANSAC- 
TIONS, published by the Medical and: Chirurgi- 
cal Society of London. Printed for Longman, Hurst, 
Rees, Orme, and Brown, London, Of whom.may be 











Where will opinion fix it- 





performance. 


had, Volumes 1. to 10, with numerous Pidtes, 91.29. 64. 


' JOHN ADAMS. _ 


































































Popular Novels, 

Lately published by Henry Colburn and Co, Conduit 
Street, and sold by Bell and Bradfute, Edinburgh, 
and John Cuinming, Dublin. 

1, E HERMIT in the COUNTRY, or 

Sketches of English Manners, by the author of 
the Hermit in London, 8 vols. 18s. 

2. TALES of FANCY. By Miss Burney, 2 edition, 
3 vols. 248. — Vol. 1, contains the Shipwreck; vols. 2 
and 3, Country Neighbours, Either .of the Tales are 
sold separately. 

3. CLARENTINE. By Miss Burney, 2d edition, 3 
vols, 21s. 

4, FLORENCE MACARTHY, an Irish Tale, by Lady 
Morgan, 5th edition, 4 vols. 11. 8s, 

5. O DONNEL, an Irish Tale, by the same author, 
new edition, 3 vols. 21s. ' 

6. JULIEN DELMOUR, or the New ra, a Novel, 
by Madame De Genlis, actually founded on recent 
events in France, and containing many new and curious 
anecdotes connected with the French Revolution, 4 
vols, 24s. Ditto French, 3 vols. 18. 

7. PETRARCH and LAURA, an Historical Romance, 
by Madame de Genlis, 2 vols. 10s: 6d; Do. French, 8s. 
Also by the same anthor, Jane of France, 2 vols. 12s. 
Zuma and other Tales, 6s. Henri 1V.3 vols, 12s, 

8. HAROLD the EXILE, 3 vols. 18s. 

9. The HEROINE, or Adventures of a fair Romance 
Reader, by E. 8. Barrett, Esq. third edition, 3 vols. 18s, 

10. GLENARVON. The fourth edition, with a Pre. 
face and new Introduction. 3 -vols. 24s. 

1l, ADOLPHE. By M. B. DE CONSTANT, 76.--- 
Ditto in French. 

12. RHODA. By the ingenious author of Plain 
Sense, and Things by their Right Names, 4 vols. 28. 

13.. EDGAR, a National Tale. By Miss Appleton. 
3 vols, 21s, : 

14, TALES of WONDER, of HUMOUR, and of SEN- 
TIMENT, By Anne and Annabella Plamptre,. 3 vols, 
2is. 





Dr. Carpenter on Kducation, 
In 8vo. price 12s. boards, j 
IRINCIPLES of EDUCATION, Intellectual; 
.  Mofal and Physical. By the Rev, LANT CAR- 
PENTER, LL D. Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, 
Orme, and Brown, London. Of whom may be had, 

SYSTEMATIC EDUCATION; or Elementary Instruc- 
tions in the various Departments of Literature and 
Science, with Practical Rules for studying each branch 
of useful Knowledge. By the Rev. W. Shepherd, the 
Rev. J. Joyce, and the Rev. Lant Carpenter, LL. D. 
Second edition, in 2 thick vols. 8vo. Price 11. 11s. 6d. 
boards. 

’ An INTRODUCTION to the GEOGRAPHY of the 
NEW TSETAMENT, principally designed for young 
persons, and for the Sunday employment of Schools. 
By Lant Carpeater, LL.D. The 4th edition, !2mo. 
Price 4s. bds, 

in 3 vols, l2mo. price Ii, 4s. bds, 
ABBOT. A Romance. By the Author 
of Waverley, &c. Printed fur Longman, Hurst, 
Rees, Orme, and Brown, London; Constable and Co, 
and John Ballantyne, Bookseller to the ‘King, Edin- 
burgh. Of whom may be had, by the same author, 
The MONASTERY ; a Romance, 3 vols. 12mo. 11. 4s, 
ROB ROY ; a Novel, 3 vols. 12mo. 11. 4s. 
The ANTIQUARY ; a Novel, 8 vols. Il. 4s. 
GUY MANNERING; a Novel, 3 vols. IL. Is. 
WAVERLEY, a Novel, 3 vols. ll. 1s. 


Tn 8yo. price 6s. 6d, boards, 

THE CHARACTERS of the CLASSES, OR- 

DERS, GENERA, and SPECIES ; or, the Charac- 
teristic of the Natural History System of Mineralogy. 
Intended to enable Students to discriminate Minerals on 
principles similar to those of Botany and Zoology. By 
FREDERICK MORS, Professor of Mineralogy, Freiberg. 
Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown, 
London ; and W. and C. Tait, Edinburgh. 


; New Novel—Price \l, 1s. 
LOcHIEL ; or, The Field of Culloden.—A 
Novel, in three*Volumes, [2mo. Printed for G. 

and W. B. Whittaker, 13, Ave-Maria-lanc. 
“ We recommend this Work for its interesting 
theme, and from the spirited and genial way in which 
it is treated.”...New Monthly Magazine, September, 1820 











‘| concise form, a knowledge of all the material points of 





a Second Edition, . 

THE TRAVELS and OBSERVATIONS of the 

WANDERING JEW; comprehending a View of the 
most distinguished E in the History of Mankind, 
since the Destruction of the Temple of Jerusalem by 
Titus; with a of the Manners, Customs, 
and remarkable Monuments of the most celebrated Na- 
tions; interspersed with Anecdotes of eminent Men of 
different periods. Embellished with Maps and nume- 
rous Engravings; now first collected and arranged by 
the Rey. T, CLARKE. 8s. 

This Work will afford a systematic view of the De- 
cline and fall of ‘Empires, the imptovement in morals 
effected by the propagation of the Christian Religion, 
and the causes which tended to form the different king- 
doms that now consti the E confederacy. 

Printed for J, Souter, 78, St. Pauls Church Yard, 
Of whom may be bad, by the same author, 

The TOUR of EUROPE, in one volume, 12mo. price 
8s, abridged from the most popular Modern Voyages and 
Travels, adapted to the use of Schools and young People, 
and embellished with Plates and Maps, 

The TOUR of ASIA, in one vol. 12mo. price 8s. on 
the same plan as the Europe. 

These Works will enable the reader to acquire, in a 





information contamed in the most esteemed modern 
books of Voyages and Travels, without those repeti- 
tions which have rendered so many worke of great me- 
rit trite and unintercsting. 
In 12my, price 9s. boards, 

ESSAYS and SKETCHES of LIFE and CHA- 

RACTER. By a Gentleman who has left his 
Lodgings. 

“ We bave seldom perused any similar volume with 
higher pleasure. It is written throughout with great 
facility and elegance, and bears every where indubita- 
bie marks of an upright.and honourable mind, richly 
cultivated both by study and. travel.”---Blackwood’s 
Magaxine, August, 1820. 

Primed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, aud Brown, 
London. 

















7. TRAVELS in the IONIAN ISLES, in Al 
BANIA, THESSALY, and GREECE, in 112 ,, 
1813, Together with an account:of » Residence at Jo. 
annina, the Capital and Court of Ali Pasha; and with 
more cursory Sketch of a Route through Attica, the 
Morea, &c. By HENRY HOLLAND, M.D. F. kos. 
“3 . a 2d edition, with Map and 12 Plates, price 
ML Ni in FRANCE in 1818, By 
S HALL, Esq. author of Travels i la, &e 
In 8vo. 12s. bds. . _— 

9. THE EMIGRANT’s DIRECTORY to the 
WESTERN STATES of NORTH AMERICA 3 including 
a Voyage out from Liverpool ; the Geography and Topo- 
graphy of the whole Western Country, according to its 
latest improvements, with Instructions for descending 
the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers; also 2 brief Account of 
a new British Settlement on the Head Waters of the 
Susquehana in Philadelphia. By W. AMPHLETT. In 
crown 8vo. price 6s. boards. 

10. NARRATIVE of a JOURNEY to PER. 
SIA, in the Suite of the Imperial Russian Embassy in 
the Year 1817, By MORITZ DE KOTZEBUE. In 
8vo. with plates, 12s. bds. 

11, A VOYAGE of DISCOVERY, made un- 
der the orders of the Admiralty, in his Majesty's Ships 
Isabella and Alexander, for the purpose of Exploring 
Baffin’s Bay, and inquiring into ‘the probability of a 
North-West Passage. By J. Ross, K. 8. Captain R. N. 
2d edition, in 2 vols. 8vo, with a map and plates, Il, Is. 

12. VIEWS of SOCIETY and MANNERS 
in the NORTH of IRELAND, in a Series of, Letters, 
written in the year 1818, By JOHN GAMBLE, Esq. 
In 8vo. price 12s. bds, : 

13. A VOYAGE up the PERSIAN. GULPH, 
and a Journey overland from India to England, in'1817; 
containing an account of Arabia Felix, Arabia Deserta, 
Persia, Mesopotamia, Babylon, Bagdad, Koordistan, 
Armenia, Asia Minor, &c. &c. By W. HEUDE,:Esq. 
4to. with plates, 1/. 5s, 

14. A NARRATIVE of a JOURNEY of Five 
Th d Miles through the Eastern and Wester 








Books of Travels, Jately published by Longman, 
Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brawn, London. | 
RAVELS in various COUNTRIES of the 

EAST; being a Continuation of Memioirs relating 
to European and Asiatic Turkey, &c. Edited by RO. 

BERT WALPOLE,.M. A. This volume contains the 

last Travels of the late W.G. Brown, Esq. ; --- also 

a Journey through the Desert to Mount Sinai; ‘another 

to Susa, in Persia; and various Communications relat- 

ing to Parts of Asia Minor, Syria, and the Islands and 

Continent of Greece. In 4to. with plates, 31.38. boards. 

2. MEMOIRS on EUROPEAN and ASIA- 
TIC TURKEY, from the Manuscript Journals of mo- 
dern Travellers in those Countries. Edited by ROBERT 
WALPOLE, A.M, 2d Edit. 4to, illustrated with Plates. 
31. 3s. bds. 

3. HISTORICAL ACCOUNT of DISCO- 
VERTES and TRAVELS in ASIA, from the earliest 
Ayes to the present Time. By HUGH MURRAY, 
F.R,S.E. In three large volumes octavo, with three 
sheet Maps, engraved by Hall, price 2, 2s. 

4. THREE MONTHS passed in the MOUN- 
TAINS EASTwf ROME, during the Year 1819. By 
MARIA GRAHAM, author of a Journal of a Residence 
in India. Tn 8vo. with six Plates, 10s. 6d. bds. 

5. AN ACCOUNT of TIMBUCTOO and 
HOUSA, Territories in the Interior of Africa. By EL 
HAGE ABD SALUM SHABEENIE, :a Native of Ma- 
rocco, who personally visited and resided as a Merchant 
in those interesting Lonshites: With NOTES, Critical 
and Explanatory. To which are added, Letters, de- 
scriptive of various JOURNEYS through West and 
South Rarbary,’ and across the Mountains of Atlas. By 
JAMES GREY JACKSON, Esq. In 8yo. with two 
Maps, price lds. * . 

6. ASECOND JOURNEY through PERSIA 
to CONSTANTINOBAE, between the Years 1810 and 
1816 With a Journal of -the Voyage by the Brazils 
and Bombay tothe Persian Gulf; together with an ac- 
count of the proceedings of his Majesty’s Embassy un- 
der his Excellency Sir Gore Ouseley, Bart. K.S.L. By 
J. MORIER, Esq.. In royal 4t0, with Maps, and colour- 


States of AMERICA. With Remarks on Mr. Birkbeck’s 
“Notes” and. “ Letters.” . By H. B. FEARON. 34 
Edit. in 8yo, 10s. 6d. __ ’ 
15. SPANISH AMERICA; or, a Descrip- 
tive, Historical, and Gevgraphical Account of the Do. 
minions of Spain, in the Western Hemisphere, Conti- 
nental and Insular; with Maps. By R.H. BONNY- 
CASTLE. 1n2 vols. 8vo. li. 1s. bds. 

16. NARRATIVE of a JOURNEY in the 
INTERIOR of CHINA, and of a Voyage to and from 
that Country, in the Years 1816 and 1817; containing 
an account of the most interesting Transactions of Lord 
Amherst’s Embaigsy to the Court of Pekin, and Observa- 
tions on the Countries which it visited. By CLARKE 
ABEL, M.D. F.L.S. F.R. 8S. Naturalist to the Em- 
bassy. In 4to. with Maps and Plates, 3I. 3s. bds. 

17. A-NARRATIVE of SHIPWRECK of the 
OSWEGO, on the Coast of South Barbary, and of the 
Sufferings of the Master and the Crew while in bondage 
among the Arabs; interspersed with numerous Remarks 
upon the Country and its Inhabitants, and the pecoliar 
perils of that Coast. By JUDAH PADDOCK, her late 
Master. In 4to. ll. 5s. x x 
1g. AJOURNEY from INDIA to ENGLAND, 
through Persia, Georgia, Russia, Poland, and Prussia, in 
the Year 1817. By Lieutenant-Colonel JOHNSON, 
C. B. In 4to. illustrated with numerous Engravings, 
Price 21. 2s, boards. 

19. TRAVELS through some Parts of Ger- 
many, Poland, Moldavia, and. Turkey. By ADAM 
NEALE, M.D. _In 4to. with }1 plates, 2. 2s. boards. 
20. A JOURNEY to ROME and NAPLES 
performed in 1817; giving an Account of the present 
State of Society in Italy; and containing Observa- 
tions on the Fine Arts. By HENRY SASS. In 8yo. 
12s, bds. ‘ 


London: Printed for the Proprietors, by W. POPLE, 
67, Chancery Lane; Published every Saturday, 7 
W. A. SCRIPPS, at the Literary Gazette Office, te 
(Exeter Change) Strand, where Communications, (pos 
paid) are requested to be addressed to the Editos. 
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